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What Is General 


MacArthur Up To In Japan? 


by Frank Kelley and Cornelius Ryan 


In the year or more that has passed since General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur virtually became Japan’s Mikado, he has not 
only assumed the responsibility of governing a conquered nation, 
but also of bringing democracy to a people who did not know 
the meaning of the word. How well has the General succeeded 
in this gigantic task? How has the average Japanese reacted 
to MacArthur’s carefully planned and masterfully worded directives? 
Will the humanized and newly-publicized Hirohito be able to 
retain his throne against Russian pressure? What. impressions 
have the American forces made on the Japanese populace recently 
teleased from Twentieth Century feudalism? What, in fact, is 
the inside story of the American occupation of Japan? Here are 
the answers set forth with wit and understanding by two of the 
most knowledgeable observers assigned to Supreme Headquarters 
in Tokyo. Both are journalists of great metropolitan newspapers. 
Frank Kelley of the New York Herald Tribune and Cornelius 
Ryan of the Daily Telegraph, London. Theirs is a penetrating 
behind-the-scenes account of one of the most vitally important and 
still somewhat obscure dramas being played out on the current 
world stage. With full credit given by the authors for work 
well done and pointed criticism for persons and policies which have 
conspired to scrap the principles for which we fought, American 
readers are given the full, down-to-earth story of MacArthur’s 
unique rule over our former enemy. Star Spangled Mikado is not 
only an exciting, controversial book but is one that holds the key 
to a comprehension of America’s power and prestige throughout 
the Far East. 


Charles Poore 
The New York 
Times 


“A brisk, free-swinging account of Japan under 
the rule of General Douglas MacArthur during 
the first year or so of American occupation. The 
authors have got off their minds the kind of 
material that seldom gets pass the censot’s 
notorious iron curtain.” 


“A deep but flavorful and altogether readable 
account of Japan under American occupation.” 


Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hartford Times “A brief, fast-moving account of the allied 
occupation of the Tokio Press Corps during the 
early months of the occupation. Messrs. Kelley 
and Ryan have the ability to pick out salient 
facts and present them clearly and concisely. 
The result here is entertaining and instructive.” 


$3.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 East 37th St., New York 
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COSMIC RAY STATION 
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OPERATION WHITE TOWER 


In this photo-diagram is shown the route which was taken by the mountaineering scientists of the New 

England Museum of Natural History as they climbed Mt. McKinley this summer. Using ski-equipped 

planes the first base camp was set up at six thousand feet. Food was dropped by plane at camps 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 and a cosmic ray observatory was to have been set up at Denali Pass, but blizzards interfered. 


THE ROAD TO THE 
TOP OF THE CONTINENT 


/ 


by Louis R. Huber 


International News Photos 
In this bird’s eye view of 
the Mt. McKinley Range 
the cartographer has in- 
dicated unsurveyed terri- 
tory by clouds. The inset 
map shows the relation 
of Mt. McKinley to the 
important cities of Alaska, 
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As this issue goes to press a scientific expe- 
dition known as Operation White Tower had 
just ascended Mt. McKinley under the auspices 
of the New England Museum of Natural His- 
tory and with the cooperation of the Army 
Air Force. The scientists attempted to 
solve the mystery of the cosmic ray, gather 
data about the weather and study the speed 
of glaciers and the effects of cold on human 
beings. Most of the pictures printed here 
were taken during the early stages of this 
expedition, but they serve to provide a dra- 
matic contrast to the following article describ- 
ing the remarkable ascent of the Alaskan 
giant by three “sourdoughs” in 1910. There 
are no photographs of their exploit. No avia- 
tors mapped their routes, established base 
camps and dropped food and supplies to them. 
They had no knowledge of mountaineering, no 
Scientific instruments, no mountain climbing 
equipment. What child’s play Operation White 
Tower would seem to them today! 


| Editorial Note. 


THE USUAL GAIETY of boisterous 
sold miners was lacking in the Yukon 
3elle saloon and roadhouse in Fairbanks 
hat winter night in 1910. Newspapers 
rom the States, already more than a 
nonth old, had arrived that afternoon by 
logsled, up from Valdez on the coast. 
teavy black banner lines across front 
yages shouted that Admiral Robert E. 
-eary had reached the North Pole. 

In itself that was interesting to the 
rold miners ; what caused them to neglect 
heir drinks, however, was something 
hey found in a sidebar story. 

“Tt says here that Peary accused Dr. 
frederick A. Cook of fraud,’ brooded 


Park Station eS 
airbanks} A 


Travel 


one of the miners, his thick forefinger fol- 
lowing the eight-point type down the column. 
““Cook’s claim that he reached the North 
Pole should not be taken too seriously. The 
two Eskimos who accompanied him say that 
he went no distance north, and not out of 
sight of land’.” 

Glasses paused in mid-air. Billy McPhee, 
rotund proprietor of the Yukon Belle, swore 
softly as he dried a whiskey tumbler. 

“T always knew that there Doctor Cook was 
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a fake,” he growled. “Ever since Ed Barrill 
come back from helpin’ Cook climb Mt. 
McKinley four years ago. Knew right then 
they never really climb that mountain, cause 
Barrill wouldn’t ever talk about it.” 

Another miner snorted. 

“That’s a mighty high mountain. It was 
too late in the season for Cook ’n’ Barrill to 
climb to the top. Winter was settin’ in up 
in the heights by then.” 

Billy McPhee put down his cloth. Arms 


A RESCUE SQUAD SETS OUT 


When a plane of the Air Transport Command was wrecked in the unsurveyed glaciated 

country near Mt. McKinley men of the Air Base Land Rescue Squad set out on one of the 

largest land rescue expeditions ever attempted to recover the bodies of the victims. Here 
three ropes of men are setting out on the long climb into the frozen wilderness. 
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WINGS OVER MT. McKINLEY 


No other mountain, even in the mighty Himalayas, rises so far above its own base as Mt. McKinley, the highest peak of the North American conti- 
nent. It reaches an altitude of 20,300 feet and rises 17,000 feet above timber line. Here three B-29 Superfortresses are seen flying over the McKinley 


~akimbo, he faced the roomful of sourdoughs. 
Glowering, he made one of the longest speech- 
es of his life. 

“That mountain’s the highest in this conti- 
nent, an’ nobody’s clumb it yet. I gota... 
a sort of paternal feeling about it too. That 
mountain belongs to Alaska, an’ I think it 
ought to be clumb by Alaskans. Them white- 
collared professors from Outside been 
prowlin’ around its bottom for several years, 
now. Are we gonna let ’em be first to the 
top?” 

He paused and looked around the room. 
There was dead silence. A door opened at 
the head of the stairway and McPhee’s girls 
started down, for it was time for their eve- 
ning performance.’ They the noticed the un- 
wonted quietness, and paused. McPhee waved 
them back. 

“Now, this here Doctor Cook, he pros- 
pected around the bottom of it, too, lookin’ 
for a path to the top. I claim he never found 
it, even if he did write a book sayin’ he did. 
So, if he only clumb the mountain in the 
book, an’ not on foot, why, it ain’t been 
climbed yet, has it? ... Now, what I want to 
know is: what are we waitin’ for?” 

He brought his big fist down on the bar. 
Bottles clinked as if in answer. McPhee’s 
voice rose to a bellow. 

“T got five hun’erd dollars in gold dust in 
that till over there, an’ every grain of it says 
Alaskans are goin’ to be first to reach the top 
o’ Mt. McKinley. If that ain’t enough for 
an outfit an’ some grub, I got more. Now, 
who'll climb the mountain?” 
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Range in maneuvers last winter. 


That was the beginning of one of the most 
daring mountain climbs in history. It was 
settfed in McPhee’s saloon that night: six 
men volunteered. Next day they set about 
getting their equipment together. It was a 
wrenching of their mining philosophy, to be 
sure: for prospectors shun mountains, as a 
rule. The higher they find gold on a moun- 


tainside, the more work it is to carry ma- 


chinery up to mine it; and the harder it is to 
get the ore down. Snows force closure of 
high mines too early in the fall, and keep 
them closed too far into the spring. 

There is more to a mountain than gold, 
however; and in Alaska this fact was eter- 
nally advertised by one mountain in particu- 
lar. “Denali,” it was called by Indians in 
the Cook Inlet region; “Bolshaia,”’ by the 
Russians who occupied Alaska: until 1867. 
Both terms mean “““The Great One.” 

In 1899 Frank Densmore, a prospector, 
went into the Cook Inlet country. He came 
back without much gold, but his account of 
“Denali” was such a glowing one that the 
miners in the Yukon Valley called the moun- 
tain “Densmore’s Peak” for years afterward. 

A second prospector, W. A. Dickey, in- 
vaded the region in 1896. Not having heard 
of the mountain as ‘“Densmore’s Peak,” 
Dickey proceeded to name it all over again. 
Obviously a staunch Republican, he called it 
“Mt. McKinley” in honor of the Republican 
candidate for the presidency in the 1896 cam- 
paign. This name stuck, much to the chagrin 
of apostles of aboriginal nomenclature. They 
maintain that “Denali” is the rightful name. 


Up to the turn of the century the fe 
people who had seen Mt. McKinley had littl 
idea of how high it was; but about this tim 
the United States Geological Survey gt 
around and measured it. Here, indeed, 
was found, was the highest point in Nort 
America. Not only was it the highest poit 
in one continent. It was truly the most mag 
nificent mountain mass on the whole earth. 

The sky-sweeping heights of the Himalayz 
and the Andes are higher—29,000 and 22,00 
as against McKinley’s 20,300 feet— but thos 
mountains rise from lofty plateaus that a1 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high. Mt. Kinley sit 
on no such table land. All around the bas 
of McKinley the elevation is only 1,500 1 
2,000 feet. The mountain soars up to th 
sky in a gigantic, unbroken sweep—almo: 
four miles of rock and ice from base to peal 
Nowhere else on earth does a mountain ris 
in such majesty. 

What a challenge to mountaineers, wh 
know that sheer height is but one test of 
mountain! Climbing Mt. McKinley woul 
take you high enough; but it would also mea 
leaving the world of living things, to enter 
world of ice and snow, freezing winds and- 
probably—blinding storms. 

Most of the world’s high mountains are n¢ 
like that, because they occur within forty de 
grees of the equator. Milder year-round cl 
mates keep snow and ice from their lowe 
reaches. On 20,577-foot Chimborazo, almo: 
duplicating McKinley’s height in the equz 
torial Andes, for example, firewood is foun 
at 14,000 feet. Even in the 29,000-foc 


Timalayas the level of perpetual snow lies at 
'7,000 feet. 

Mt. McKinley lies near the sixtieth paral- 

el, and snow is always found on its lower 
evels. Nevertheless, as soon as its great 
teight and the fact that it was North Amer- 
ca’s highest mountain became known, the idea 
4 climbing it became irresistible—even to 
ton-mountaineering sourdoughs. 
_ First to try it, with four other men, was 
Jnited States District Judge James Wicker- 
ham of Fairbanks, who later distinguished 
umself in congress as the delegate from 
\laska for many years. The Wickersham 
xpedition, in 1903, ended in failure when 
inscalable walls of ice were encountered. The 
‘udge and his companions never tried it 
gain. 

“The summit of that mountain, at least, 
vill be reached only by airplaine or balloon,” 
he Judge injudiciously told everyone there- 
iter, whenever the subject came up. 

In that same year—1903—Dr. Frederick 
\. Cook, mentioned earlier in our story, was 
laving a try at Mt. McKinley too. His choice 
tf approach also was bad and he got scarcely 
vast the timber line. Cook was back again in 
906, accompanying Professor Herschel 
arker, scientist, and Belmont Browne, artist. 
\gain the choice of approach was bad. They 


»ogged down in the great wilderness south of 
he mountains. By August they could see no 
‘oute to the heights, and so returned to the ’ 
coast. Parker sailed for home. Browne went 
m a moose hunt. But the canny Doctor 
Sook engaged the services (as packer) of 
idward Barrill, a miner, and set out to 
= | 


reconnoiter the mountain some more. 

Browne had scarcely finished his moose 
hunt when he met a prospector on the Cook 
Inlet beach. 

“Feller come past here this mornin’,” the 
prospector announced. ‘‘Said to tell you he 
chumb to the top o’ the mountain.” 

Browne hurried along the beach toward the 
boat landing. Doctor Cook was there, mak- 
ing ready to sail for Seattle. 

“Sure enough, Browne, we made it,” the 
Doctor said. “Just happened to strike it 
right: found the way up first thing. Had 
good weather, too. Beautiful sight from the 
summit.” 

Browne rubbed his eyes and took another 
look at the lofty peak. No, he reassured 
himself, there weren’t any roads leading up, 
or any ladders fastened to the slopes. Was 
Doctor Cook telling the truth? 

It was not long before the Doctor had writ- 
ten his book, To the Top of the Continent, 
in which he described his heroic struggles on 
the way up, and the magnificent view he had 
had from the summit. He included photo- 
graphs to support his claims—one of them 
purporting to show the summit itself. Soon 
he was lecturing before great public gather- 
ings. Learned societies called on him to 
narrate his intrepid and amazing climb. 


IN THE GRAND BASIN 


During expeditions in 1942 and 1944 camps were established by Army expeditions in Mt. 
i, McKinley’s 17,800 foot high Grand Basin. The remains of one of these camps is seen in the 
foreground; at the left rise the cliffs leading to McKinley’s north peak only 2500 feet above. 


Doctor Cook, it should be explained, got 
his start as an explorer by serving as surgeon 
on the unsuccessful Peary North Pole expe- 
dition of 1891-92, and on the Belgian Ant- 
arctic expedition of 1897. He wrote an ad- 
mirable book about the Belgian expedition ; 
and there was no reason, judging from his 


ON MULDROW GLACIER 


On Muldrow Glacier at the foot of Mt, McKinley 
ski planes landed the first supplies for Operation 
White Tower. The peak shown here is the 11,800 
unclimbed Mt. Brooks which faces Mt, McKinley. 
The sourdough expedition luckily chose Muldrow 
Glacier as the route to the summit in 1910. 


LOADING SUPPLIES 


Supplies for the members of Operation High Tower 
were loaded on to ski planes at Lake Hood 150 
miles from their destination. 


previous record, to suspect him of any fraud. 
After his asserted Mt. McKinley ascent in 
1906 he was widely acclaimed as an ex- 
plorer in his own right; and he quickly 
moved on, as the sourdoughs observed in 
Billy McPhee’s saloon, to an even greater 
“achievement”: in 1908 he made the sensa- 
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tional claim he had discovered the North Pole. 

Peary, who actually reached the North 
Pole in 1909, was not the first to cast doubt 
on Cook’s integrity. Philip Gibbs, a London 
reporter sent to Copenhagen to interview 
Doctor Cook on his return from the North 
Pole, suspected fraud too. Cook could show 
him no diary, no notes; and Cook was nerv- 
ous and impatient when Gibbs pressed him 
for details about his trip. 

The sourdoughs in their long winter eve- 
nings weighed each new piece of evidence 
carefully; and they were determined, after 
Peary’s charge against Cook, to climb Mt. 
McKinley themselves. 

By all accepted standards, the “sourdough 
expedition” of 1910 was foredoomed to trag- 
edy and failure. In the first place this group 
of would-be Alpinists didn’t even have a 
leader; by the time the six. climbers had 
hiked from Fairbanks to the foot of the 
mountain they had come to blows with each 
other. Three of them stalked back to Fair- 
banks in a huff. The three remaining didn’t 
have proper equipment or clothing. They 
didn’t even have a rope—and you won’t find 
any reputable mountaineer going up a peak 
without a rope. 

Not one of the sourdoughs could have told 
you that an aréte is a ridge, a couloir a gully, 
or that crampons are climbing ‘irons. So 
they just climbed away in sheer ignorance. 
Two things they did have, however: pluck 
and luck. Also they carried a fourteen-foot 
pole and an American flag, to be erected on 


PANORAMA FROM THE SUMMIT OF MT, McKINLEY 


This photograph from the summit of the highest free standing mountain in the world was taken when a U, S. Army expedition climbed it in July 
1942. The two tiny figures on the downslope stand at the point where the Parker-Browne expedition of 1912 failed because of exhaustion 


the summit, if they should ever get there. 
Except for Doctor Cook’s, no expedition to 
Mt. McKinley had ever claimed it had found 
a feasible approach to its peak. The correct 
route was just as much of a mystery, there- 
fore, to the sourdoughs as to anyone else. 
But they, guided by who knows what inner 


DROPPING SUPPLIES 


Army Air Force planes participating in Operation White Tower drop supplies by parachute 
on the base camp at Muldrow Glacier. A member of the expedition standing on the summit 
of a small hill at the right directs the fliers. 


lodestone, unerringly hacked and climbed 
their way up Muldrow Glacier, which later 
was proven to be the only practical route to 
the peak. 


Today it is impossible to ascertain how} 
long it took our heroes to make their way up} 
this icy roadway; but then, no wonder: they 
made no notes, and they never wrote a book} 
as is usually done by mountaineers who, 
first conquer a famous peak. The sour- 
doughs just climbed. : 


& 


At length we find them at the head of} 
Muldrow Glacier, where they paused to rest) 
—at 11,000 feet—to study the nearly-vertical 

(Continued on page 32) 
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by Frances Stewart 


With photographs by the author 


i TIGRESS stretched herself luxuriously 
1e damp, cool sand under an overhanging 
and lazily licked her paws, red with the 
d of the fat young buffalo she had killed 
previous night. Life was very good. 
1 was plentiful. In some mysterious way, 
several nights running, buffaloes had ap- 
ed tied securely to pegs driven into the 
ind close by the river above which she 
|. Had she been older and wiser she 


would have known that young buffaloes 
on her doorstep boded no good, but she 
was young and inexperienced in the artful 
cunning of human beings, and in a cave 
close by three cubs with insatiable appe- 
tites awaited her comings. So she slew 
the buffaloes without suspicion and never 
thought of, taking her cubs and leaving the 
neighborhood. 

The April day grew warmer. High 


AFTER THE HUNT 


The tiger has been killed and the maharaja and his guests mount the elephants which will 
take them to the place where motor cars are waiting. Just before leaving the maharaja tells 
his beaters to look for the tiger cubs and bring them to the city. 


THE BEATERS START OUT 


After the head shikari has given them care- 

ful instructions the beaters set out to drive 

game through the forest to the machans, or 

platforms, where sportsmen are waiting for 
their prey. 


overhead vultures, sensing the kill, circled 
slowly. A cheetal stag, coming down to drink 
caught sight of the tigress and crashed back 
into the undergrowth. Not a breath of air 
stirred the dark pools in the almost dry river 
bed. A heat haze shimmered over the yellow 
sand pitted everywhere with the footprints 
of tiger, deer, jackal and hyena. 

Suddenly the tigress got to her feet and 
stood listening, tail tip twitching. Faintly at 
first, but growing steadily louder, came the 
sound of bugles and drums and the shouting 
of many men, punctuated by occasional shots. 
The tigress had been long enough in the 
Rajputana jungles to know that a “beat” had 
started and that a line of more than a hun- 
dred men, making all the noise they could, 
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AS THE PREY APPROACHES 


As the sound of the beaters draws nearer the men in the machans grasp their rifles more 

tightly and wait for the tiger. They must remain motionless for fear the tiger will see them 

and attack one of the beaters in trying to escape. The actual shooting is not easy for the 
tiger goes by in a flash. 


would sweep through the jungle, driving all 
the forest creatures before them. 

She hesitated. Then, instinct telling her 
that her cubs in the cave overlooking the 
river were safe enough, fear made her move 
swiftly into the undergrowth and away from 
the sound of the approaching beaters. They 
were peasants from nearby jungle villages 
assisted by men from the local maharaja’s 
army wearing their third best uniforms and 
armed with guns and blank ammunition. A 
man perched high in a tree across the river, 
who had been watching the tiger for the last 
hour through a strong pair of field glasses, 
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signalled to another man seated on a rock 
on the bare hillside further upstream that the 
tiger was safely in the beat. The head shi- 
kari, who was in charge of the arrangements 
for the shoot in his turn received the relayed 
signal and heaved a sigh of relief. On the 
last two occasions things had gone wrong. 
Tigers, instead of behaving properly and go- 
ing forward to be shot by the sportsmen 
seated in machans, or platforms fastened 


high up in trees, had insisted on breaking’ 


out of the beat, and the maharaja, having 
important European guests to whom he had 
promised that they should shoot a tiger, had 


been furious. Now, however, all shoule 
well. The beat would move along parff) 
to the river, and no self - respecting t! 
would leave the shelter of the forest to ef} 
the sandy river bed. On the other flankl} 
intervals, men whose duty it was to previ) | 
the tiger from going the wrong way, |} 
been placed in trees. Where the jungle \f 
thin, a line of white cloths had been hi | 
on a rope between two trees. | 

In their machans the maharaja and his 1 
guests grasped their rifles tighter and sefl 
themselves as comfortably as their cram 
position would allow. From now on 
must remain motionless, for an approac 
tiger, becoming aware of their preseé 
might easily turn back, and in trying to” 
away, maul or even kill one of the beaters, 

Nearer and nearer came the line of shoi 
ing men. With a clatter of wings and a lo 
and agitated scream of “cock-cock- cock,? 
peafowl, its magnificent tail streaming B 
hind, fléw past. Others followed. A che 
deer, its fawn and white spotted coat maki 
it almost invisible among the dry grasses 4 
bushes hurried by. A number of large gn 
monkeys hooting angrily, came next, and th 
without a sound, walking swiftly with lo} 
ered head the young tigress appeared. For 
second her gold and black stripes glinted 
the sun, and then a rifle cracked, and th 
another, and she lay motionless. 

Someone blew a whistle, and the beatel 
now not more than a couple of hundred yar 
away, came to a sudden stop, waiting for : 
signal that the tiger was quite dead and: 
was safe to advance. 

It was soon apparent that the animal 
not the large male tiger promised by 
head shikar officer, but a comparatively smi 
female, measuring eight feet, two inches fra 
nose tip to tail tip, and what was worse, 6 
viously the mother of small cubs. 


, 
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When he was returning home this old grass 
cutter heard the small hoarse cry of the cub 
whose mother had been shot in the hunt. He 
tied the cub up in a cloth and sold it in the 


nearest town. 


‘ommy the tiger cub got along famously with 
ally, a brown dashshund who mothered him 
| as soon as he was taken into captivity. 


elling the beaters to search for the cubs 
| to bring them to the city, the maharaja 
his guests mounted the elephants which 
to carry them to where their cars 
ed, and departed. The beaters, hot and 
|, sat down to talk and smoke, and then 
t was getting late, went off to their 


arkness came, and the moon shone into 
cave where the three small cubs were 
ing anxiously. They were nervous and 
less. The day had been full of disturbing 
ds and from their cave they had seen 
, whom they already knew to be enemies, 
sing the river bed. Never had they been 
iso long without food. They crowded to- 
er for comfort. 


aylight came, and’ they tried to raise their 
/ round heads and called again and again, 
lexcept for an old hyena which looked 
‘the cave and then ran off with its un- 
ly lurching gait, no one took any notice 


of their distress. By night the smallest 
of the three had ceased to care about 
hunger or thirst, and when two more 
days had gone by, only one cub remained 
alive. 

A grass cutter, returning home with 
his bundle on his head, heard a noise, 
a small hoarse cry which, familiar as he 
was with the sounds of the jungle, he 
could not place. The remembering that 


he had heard that a tiger had lately been 


shot in the vicinity, he realized that it 
must be an orphaned cub. Putting down 
his bundle but clutching his long curved 
grass knife, he clambered cautiously up 
to the cave, where he came across a baby 
tiger, too weak to try to escape when 
he seized it by the scruff of the neck. 
Partly because Indians love young things, 
and partly because he hoped for a re- 
ward if he took the little creature into the 
nearest town, he tied it up in a corner 
of the cloth he wore round. his head, 
and carried it home, where he revived 
it with milk sucked from a reluctant goat. 
A few days later he appeared on our 
back verandah with the cub, still weak 
and very thin, in a basket of leaves. 
The last thing my husband and I 
wanted was a tiger. We-had only just 
succeeded in finding a home for a pan- 
ther cub which we had kept for several 
months, but the little thing looked so 
wretched and the old man himself looked 
badly in need of the five rupees he asked 
for it, so we eventually made the pur- 
chase. So it was that Tommy joined our 
household, to the disgust of old Sam, an 
elderly and dignified dachshund dog, and 
to the delight of Sally, a younger, very 
motherly little creature of the same breed. 
Our efforts in trying to make Tommy 
drink from an indignant goat, produced 
by our cook, were not successful, and we 
(Continued on page 34) 


HOSTILE YOUNGSTERS 


One day a panther cub was brought to See Tommy for a meeting in which he acted in the 
| most undignified manner. The panther was friendly enough but Tommy drew away cowering 
in terror. 


For the first months of his captivity Tommy lead a 
carefree, playful life with the dogs to whom he was 


devoted. 


Like all young creatures Tommy was very destruc- 
tive. Here he is going to work on the handsome 


skin of one of his ancestors. 


A the age of two weeks Tommy was rolly poly, te 


and rather unsteady on his legs. He grew rapi 
however, and soon gained confidence and strengths: 


Though it is forty-second in size among the states, Vermont contains a 
more diversified range of scenic interest than many that are larger. This 
is a view of the rural region near Barre, the granite center. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The islands off the coast of Maine provide complete isolation from the V/ ki / d. 
turbulent world. This is the only car on Eagle Island. It serves for trans- ; acatton an a) 


portation of all kinds. 


rom eacoast fo VWiountaa 


New England is becoming almost as popular a vacation land in winter as it 1 
in summer. This is the entrance to the Mt. Cranmore Skimobile at Nort 


Conway, New Hampshire, with the Presidential Range in the distance. 
Gordon Holland, Courtesy Eastern Slope 
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Hill from Monkmeyer 

Students of the summer art classes at Provincetown, Cape Cod, 

add color of their own to the beach. Weather beaten shacks, 

dunes, fisheries, lovely streets and gardens provide abundant 
subject matter. 


Vermont is one of the least industrialized of the states with thou- 
sands of tiny centers of population scattered throughout its hills 
and valleys. 
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Galloway cay American Air Line 
ope Most of the New England coast is rugged an&G 
lighthouses rise at frequent intervals to warn 


ships of dangerous rocks and promontories. 
This lighthouse is on Cape Cod. 


Ship building and fishing have been important 
industries at Gloucester, Massachusetts, ever 
since it was established in 1623. 


Fritz Henle 
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Slltale Hats o 


OUT OF THE STORM, into the shelter of 
the railway station at Pusan, Korea, it came 
charging toward us, like a semi-deflated para- 
chute. It was only when it came to a halt 


The Korean professor wears a hat that 
looks like a small pagoda. 


by Mary Linley Taylor 


With drawings by the author 


near us that I realized it was neither more 

nor less than the white pleated rain hat of 

the country, worn by a Korean gentleman. 
From its peak, down the oiled paper folds 


On his wedding day the Korean bridegroom wears the 
winged black hat which is also worn by court officials. 
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Broad brimmed hats are less 
common in Korea _ today 
than they were in the past. 
In olden times hats were 
occasionally three feet in cir- 
cumference. 


Oren 


to its brimless edge, coursed streat 
water, collecting in puddles upon the 
ders of the wearer’s coat, and then I sa 
this rain hat was obviously covering a 


When he is engaged to be | 
bridegroom wears a small wh 


ese introduced the top knot into 
ea during the Ming dynasty. 


uch was protected in this way. 
ly intense satisfaction, the elderly 
of the rain hat stepped into the 
ilway carriage as ours. My hus- 
id I were traveling up to the cap- 
- of Seoul, an all day journey, so 
that I would have plenty of time 
y the strange hats which so in- 
me. 

new associate appeared to be in 
ry to be seated. He shook the 
e from his clothes with catlike 
uusness and produced what I took 
an ornate lamp shade. This he 
upon the seat, contemplated it, 
the strings that held his rain hat 


oiled paper is used as a protection 
regular hat during rain storms. 


A fragile hat of fiber or horsehair is worn indoors 
by teachers and officials. 


The ordinary Korean hat is made 
of black horsehair and is tied be- 
neath the chin with ribbons. 


and lifted it off. Then opening the bottom 
of the hat box, for such it was, he slipped the 
folded hat inside. 

At that moment I glanced up at his head. 
Was I at some opéra bouffe, or maybe a cir- 
cus? But no, the old man’s expression was 
as solemn as an owl’s. With the removal of 
the rain hat was revealed a miniature top hat 
that did not fit at any point of contact. In 
addition, it had slipped sideways, which in- 
tensified its ludicrous appearance. Made of 
black, horsehair, it was tied beneath his chin 
with long black ribbons.. Who but clowns 


or surrealists could have invented such a 


thing? 


The fastidious Korean gentle- 
man carries a hat box when he 


I could contain myself no longer. ‘That 
hat,” I nudged my husband who was rapidly 
disappearing behind a cloud of smoke from 
his ever present pipe. “That hat, it’s no 
protection from heat or cold, wind or rain, or 
anything at all. What is it for?” I tried to 
smother my merriment. 

“For?” My husband emerged momentarily 
from the cloud of smoke. “Things in Korea 
don’t have to be for anything in particular. 
Sometimes they only represent ideas.” 

Now I really was interested and could 
scarcely take my eyes off the old gentleman. 
What was he up to, fidgeting with the black 
ribbons? Oh yes, he was taking off the hat. 
Had I betrayed my amusement? My blood 
ran cold at such a thought, for he was dignity 
personified. Now it was off, and it had gone 
to join the other in the amazing box. Hav- 
ing drawn his feet up under him as neatly 
as any idol, the Korean gentleman settled 
himself to sleep. 

Now that his eyes were closed I could ex- 
amine yet another hat revealed by the re- 
moval of the first two. Was there no end 
to the number of hats he wore? This one was 
a comfortable if fragile affair, lightly woven 
of fibre or horsehair. In shape it was like a 


little chair with a seat set back from the 
forehead, while the back rose from the center 
of his head and was hollow. Here was 
another puzzler. Knowing that I was not 
likely to remain silent for long, my husband 
flippantly whispered that it looked like a 
fly-trap. But seeing that I was serious in my 
interest, he knocked out his pipe and went 
on to explain in a low voice. 

“That little hat is worn mostly indoors. It 
has an official flavor which gives its wearer 
prestige in the village and in the home. It 
is worn mostly by teachers, and teachers in 
Korea are greatly respected, so much so that 
the job itself is considered sufficient remun- 


~ 
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The cold weather hat which is made 
of black satin covers the ears and the 
travels. neck, 


E 


eration. In many cases, therefore, teachers 
have to depend entirely upon gifts from 
grateful pupils for a living. Look out of 
the window quickly,” he concladed suddenly. 

Strolling down the station platform with 
leisurely ease, came a tall slim man. On his 
head he wore what looked to me like a small 
pagoda. The stiffened points and drooping 
curves between them formed tiers that rose 
one above the other, diminishing at the top. 
If I ever saw a “high brow” hat this was 
one, and as such perfectly represented the 
profession it stood for. Namely, it was a 
scholar’s hat. It spoke of the worship ac- 


corded to learning that is so much part of 
the thinking man in Korea. 

Now the train had begun to move again 
with the usual violent jerk, and the old man 
on the seat opposite us awakened 


with a 


Boy children are treated with special consid- 
eration in Korean families. This youngster 
wears a festival hat. 


start, just in time to catch the springy little 
hat that had fallen from his head. It was 
then that I noticed that he wore a broad band 
around his head and that his hair was drawn 


~ up on the crown in a little knot. 


“That hair-do, how long have they. done it 
that way?” 

“Ever since the Ming dynasty in Chis 
my husband replied. ‘The Chinese intro- 
duced it to Korea. But after it was ban- 
ished in China,-due to a change in dynasty, 
the Koreans kept it on as an emblem of their 
nationality.” 

“Very interesting to think that a little thing 
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The ordinary Korean woman seldom wears a 
hat. Country women carry laundry baskets 
and other burdens on their heads, 


like that top knot stands for so big a thing 
as patriotism,’ I murmured. “Anything 
else?” 

“The top-knot plus the top hat indicates 
the married man,’ he continued. ‘““When a 
boy, no matter how young, becomes engaged 
to be married he goes through the ceremony 
of having his hair put up. Once this is done 
he is considered a grown-up and can sit on 
the family councils, whereas an old man, who 
is unmarried, is still considered a boy, wears 
his hair in a long pigtail, and is spoken to as 
though he were a child.” 

“Do the men also wear the engagement 
rings?” I queried, for it seemed to me that 
the men had all the women’s customs over 
here. 

“No, not a ring,” Bruce responded, ‘‘but 
they do wear white top hats during the be- 
trothal period, and on the wedding day a 
winged black hat, also used at court by civil 
officials. It originated in China. You've 


The aristocrats associated with the court of 
the emperor wore elaborate hats of gold fili- 
gree with an ornate head band. 


This _woman’s hat adorned with a horse! 
dyed red is copied from the military’ 
formerly worn by Korean soldiers. 


seen these in ancient scroll paintings a 
porcelains ?” 

I nodded. - Another reminder, I thi 
of the historic influence of (China upon 
Every hat, it seemed, had some tale 
own to tell. This wedding hat too, w 
plete with historical significance. 

By noon the sun was shining and th 
was hot. Our old man produced a! 
oiled paper fan from the recesses of hi 
tume, with which he gently fanned hit 
Turning to the window for a breath @ 
I saw a small procession of farmers we 
their way slowly along the dusty road. 
wore enormous woven reed hats, whic 
veloped their shoulders, and a { 
small of their backs. 

One by. one they paused to rest, stret 
themselves prone upon the ground at th 
of the road. Removing the hats from 
heads, they covered half their bodies 
them, like individual roofs. 


In recent years the familiar hats of Y 
design have become common in the- 
cities. The Japanese introduced thi 


Oriental opinion, only mad dogs and 
shmen go out in the midday sun. I de- 
on the instant to take one of these enor- 
hats back with me to America, as a re- 
sr of the wise philosophy about the 
that cheers, for which they stood. 

sing his fan our fellow traveler was 
slipping on his shoes and appeared to 
king preparations to leave us. One by 
1¢ hats reappeared from the colored box 
rere restored to their place on his head. 
folded rain hat, however, he slipped 
his belt ready for emergencies. 

en the train came to a halt he stepped 
stood for a moment like some king 
ng his attendants, then unhurriedly and 
utmest dignity he turned and strode 
with head held high. The little hat no 
looked comic or ridiculous, but rather 


d for his first birthday this youngster wears a hat surmounted 


by wire stems adorned with beads. 


of its lofty position and the ancient 
e it represented. 


the brims of those hats were only a_ 


nches wider,’ I remarked to Bruce, 
would look better balanced, don’t you 
a 
ill worrying about those hats, my dear?” 
usband smiled. “Then it may interest 
0 know that they were once much 
. So large that they were called moor 
The size has only been diminishing 
g the last fifty years, since contact with 
pest: 
ow large were they?” I insisted. 


“Once upon a time,’ Bruce began, “B.C., 
to be more accurate, it was said that the 
Korean disposition was so prone to plot and 
intrigue that a wise ruler decreed that the 
men wear hats three feet wide made of pot- 
tery. If the brims were so much as chipped, 
indicting that the men had stood close 
enough to whisper, the owners were put in 
the stocks as punishment. So it is said that 
due to the large hats, the Kurean disposition 
was cured of intrigue and the Koreans be- 
came a peace loving people. Believe it or 
not!” 

During the winter that followed our ar- 
rival in Seoul I saw quite a different variety 
of hat worn equally by both men and women, 
for as yet I had not discovered one hat that 
was typically feminine. This cold weather 
hat was half cap. Made of maroon or black 


satin brocade, it stood several inches high 
on the head but fitted closely to the forehead 
and swept down comfortably over the ears 
and round the back. It was edged with fur 
and made a handsome frame for the sallow 
faces and sparkling dark eyes. 

At last, I thought, here is a really service- 
able hat. But I was shocked to find that it 
was entirely open on the top! Again I had 
to admit the unpredictableness of, Korean 
headgear. For the only explanation I could 
see for this hole in the winter hat seemed to 
be that the patriotic top knot insisted upon 
taking the air! 


One spring day our house boy announced 
that it was his son’s first birthday and would 
we come to his party? Of course, I was de- 
lighted, but my husband declined. 

By now IJ knew enough of the language to 
understand what was said. Everyone was, 
of course, eulogizing the baby boy, and no 
wonder. He sat, apparently supported by 
the quantity and stiffness of his brilliant col- 
ored clothes, a beautiful fat rosy cheeked 
child, bubbling with delight in his own im- 
portance. On his head he wore a little pill 
box of a hat. From its crown sprouted 
stems of quivering beads, wired up like flow- 
ers, which danced and twinkled as he moved. 

The tremendous importance of a boy child 
in a Korean family was made doubly evident 
by this hilarious hat. He it was who would 
carry on the family name and propitiate the 


Farmers wear enormous hats of woven reeds’ which completely envelop 
their necks and shoulders. 


spirits of the ancestors. No wonder his 
birthday was a great occasion. 

Some months later we were asked to be 
present at a Korean gentleman’s Han Kap, 
or sixtieth birthday, the most honorable day 
in any Korean man’s life, and which is al- 
ways celebrated by a gathering of family and 
kinsfolk and as many friends as possible. 

Upon our arrival at the scene of the fes- 
tivities we found dancers in full swing. For 
once I was to see young girls wearing what 
I took to be really giddy feminine hats. They 
were of black felt with dome-like crowns and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Aubusson, 


UBUSSON 


The Capital of French Tapestry 


J 
by Re Soupault 


Photographs by Robert Doisneau 


the venerable capital of tapestry, is situated in a valley through which flows the River Creuse. 


JUDGED BY ITS six thousand inhabitan| 
Aubusson is merely a little provincial villag 
hidden in a valley in the heart of France, by 
this village is famous because of an art whid 
has crossed the frontiers of France and 1 
name is inscribed in letters of gold whereve 
people love beauty. Since its renown he 
spread throughout the civilized world Aubu: 
son-may rightly be called a capital, the capit 
of tapestry. 

When I went to visit Aubusson, it was 
typical French summer day, not too hot b 
bathed in brilliant sunlight which warme 
but did not overheat. 

The carriage rolled along little roac 
shaded by trees with thick foliage. 
passed small peasant homes and fields ¢ 
fresh green grass sprinkled with yellow, blu 
red and white flowers in which cows we 
pasturing. A peasant in a large brimmed h: 
watched them as he sat motionless on t 
ground leaning on his huge stick. His do 
ran after us barking but the peasant did n 
turn his head. The countryside and its i 
habitants are peaceful and they seem to ha 
been forgotten by the rest of the world. 

“Ts Aubusson far?” we asked an old pea: 
ant woman who was slowly pouring wate 
from an old fashioned sprinkler on the flo 
ers which grew before her home. She a 


JEAN LURCAT 


The revival of the tapestry making industry 

at Aubusson is due largely to the French 

painter, Jean Lurcat, who has provided the 

designs for many of the new creations, He is 

seen here in his studio examining one of his 
cartoons, 


) 


red with a vague gesture indicating the 
ction. The people of this region are not 
ative. Yet we were only a few kilo- 
ers from Aubusson. But we did not see 
ntil the sign with the white letters on a 
- background carrying the town’s name 
us we were there. 

ubusson is situated at the bottom of a 
sy. Flanked by a high plateau, protected 
n winds and tempests and hidden from 
ing eyes, it stretches out along the banks 
he Creuse, a river with swiftly flowing 
er. Its old houses seem to be bowed by 
weight of centuries. 


DYERS AT WORK 
aster chemists have labored for years to 
reate effective dyes for the tapestry makers. 
The work of chemists and dyers is of para- 
mount importance for weak colors and in- 
dequately prepared dyes will ruin a beauti- 
fully designed tapestry. 


ior Aubusson is old. Even in Gallo- 
nan days it was a modest town, but its real 
elopment came at the beginning of the 
idle Ages. There is a ninth century 
dal castle formerly inhabited by an_illus- 
us family which distinguished itself dur- 
the crusades. The counts who lived 
-e led a sumptuous and tefined life, but 
bourgeoise were apparently also fortunate 
cultivated. We still found traces of this 
ant past everywhere. A tourist eager to 
ww this region would have much to do for 
most all the little streets of Aubusson we 
sovered traces of the troubadours whom 
counts invited to their court. The most 
brated troubadours of Limousin came 
m this region which was therefore a birth- 
ce of poetry. This may perhaps explain 
innate liking of the inhabitants for tap- 
‘y. What art could be as close to poetry 
lapestry ? 
Today the trotbadours are silent. The 
fle is in ruins in the midst of century old 
len trees. At its feet huddle the town’s 
ises covered with brown tiles. In the Rue 
‘ille we discovered traces of this past: a 
m with woodwork in the purest style of 
zis XIII. In the Grand Rue is the six- 
ath century home of the Vallenets with its 
rer; in the Rue Chateaufavier there is the 


DRYING THE 
WOOL 


After the wool 
has been dyed it 
is hung out in 
the sun to dry. 
The surface of 
wool absorbs 
light’ and for 
that reason it is 
the principal 
kind of thread 
used in making 
tapestry. 


Women are often among the most skilled 

tapestry weavers possessing the necessary deft- 

ness of fingers, the keen eye and a sensibility 
to the subtlest nuances of color. 


enchanting window of the fifteenth century 
home of the Mage family; in the street with 
the restful name of Street of Silence is still 
another house of the Mage family which pre- 
serves a magnificent Louis XV fireplace. But 
I cannot enumerate further. If I permitted 
myself to describe all the places where the re- 
minders of the past are found I could not get 
on with my story. I will merely say that the 
people of Aubusson in other days must have 


The weft threads which form the pattern of a 
tapestry are inserted by hand over and under 
the warp threads. 


been very haughty if one can judge by the 
large number. of towers and turrets which are 
found everywhere in their village. What 
especially delighted me were the windows 
adorned with- a’ decorative triangular pedi- 
ment, or simply bordered by decorations in 
the pure Renaissance style. How beautifully 
they must have framed the women in starched 
collars who leaned from them in the time of 
Charles IX. 
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For five centuries Aubusson held its glori- 
ous position in the hierarchy of tapestry man- 
ufacturing centers. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century its industry was in full 
flower. The tapestry makers of Aubusson 
sold their products throughout all Europe 
from Florence to Copenhagen a from 


When the linen and silk threads hay 


Tavisa to Dresden and even in St. Peters- 
burg. But no art remains at the summit of 
its glory. Slowly the road redescends and 
the twentieth century saw the incontestable 
decadence of Aubusson. The tapestry 
makers were content to copy the designs of 
other days. Little by little purchasers for 


IN THE BOBBIN ROOM 


this kind of merchandise began to disappeajj 
It was a-rare occasion when a rich industria 
ist ordered a tapestry representing a hig 

romantic love scene. (1 was told that a pa: 


ticularly obliging manufacturer of tapestr 
even proposed to weave the portraits of 
clients on his tapestries.) 


But purchaser) 


. been dyed and dried they are taken to the room where they are wound on pointed peg-like implements called 


bobbins, Placed on shelves along the wall the multicolored bobbins create a chromatic symphony. 


tho might have been willing to cover the 
jhairs or the walls of their rooms with 
recious materials of this kind were not to be 
‘ound. At length the day arrived when 
\ubusson was without orders. After the 
utbreak of war in 1914 the crisis assumed 
‘disastrous magnitude. Nineteen fourteen 
narked the end of an epoch and art felt the 
ffects. Aubusson was dying. The old 
louses were forced to close their doors. The 
veavers left the village to find work else- 
Vhere, no matter what, no matter how. The 
iid people joined the unemployed. The idle 
qachinery began to rust. Aubusson became 
f silent city of anguish and desperation. 
“What could be done? It was Monsieur 
Tabard, a descendant of the oldest tapestry 
manufacturing family in France and Aubus- 
ion, who had the happy idea that was to save 
Aubusson, the idea that would restore its 
slory. He decided—and his idea must have 
seemed absurd to many people at the time 
who were suspicious of modern art—to call 
pon Jean Lureat. 

| Jean Lurgat is well known in France and 
in Europe and he has his admirers in Amer- 
ica also. Originally he planned to be a fresco 
painter. Before the first world war he began 
to study with a master who was killed. After 
his master’s death material difficulties in- 
creased and it was impossible to prepare walls 
for frescoes. Lurg¢at was obliged to think of 
a substitute for mural painting and he found 
tapestry. He called tapestries transportable 
murals. But tapestry requires elaborate 
equipment, complicated machines and special- 
ized workers. Lurcat had none of these. He 
therefore made tapestries on canvas and his 
first work in this new technique had some 
success. His new creations were large, ten, 
twenty and even twenty-five square meters. 
With the aid of workers whom he trained he 
succeeded in weaving three a year. It was 
difficult and expensive work. Moreover, cer- 
tain concessions had to be made in the color | 
and in the delicacy of the design. That was 
. 

in 1937. 
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_ Then Aubusson appealed to Lurcat. “Save 
us,’ Tabard begged him. Lurcat went to 
Aubusson. Thanks to him this center of art 
has again taken its place as the capital of 
tapestry. Aubusson’s renaissance is unique. 
Other celebrated names were added to that 
of Lurgat who had gathered about him a 
whole group of young artists. 

» Naturally I went to see Lurgat. He lives 
in a chateau, or rather the ruins of a chateau 
of which only a few towers remain. I had 
known Lurcat for a long time but I had not 
seen him for many years. His face is even 
thinner than it used-to be. He is very deli- 
eate and reserved and his wrinkles merely 
emphasized his subtle and distinguished per- 
sonality. 

Outside the wind was howling for we were 
on top of a high hill which dominates the 
town in the valley below. During the war 
it was a center of resistance of which Lurgat 
was commander. But he never ceased to 
carry on his art and he never lost interest in 
Aubusson. Seated on the scaffolding he had 


constructed to facilitate his work on his 
designs, Lurceat spoke to me. 

“It was not until 1937 that Tabard came 
to find me,” he told me. ‘You know that 
Tabard is the oldest family of tapestry 
makers in France. This family was al- 
ready established at Aubusson several cen- 
turies ago. Since then from father to son 
the tradition has been preserved until the 
present day. 

“This young Tabard who bears upon his 
own shoulders all the burdens of this long 
line of tapestry makers was in despair 
when he came to see me. He believed 
that the art was dead. Or rather he was 
afraid that such was the case. Only 
copies of the work of past centuries were 
made and nobody wanted this tapestry any 
more. His workers were either unem- 
ployed or went away to work in the quar- 
ries along the road. The machinery was 
rusting and the men were suffering. Their 
fingers knew how to manipulate threads of 
wool and fine silk. They did not know 
how to break stones. Their spirits suf- 
fered more than their bodies because at 
Aubusson their whole life consisted in 
weaving, dyeing thread and winding it on 


OLD AUBUSSON 


Many of the streets in Aubusson have 

changed but slightly since the sixteenth cen- 

tury when the town produced some of 
Europe’s most beautiful tapestries. 


TAPESTRY MAKERS AT WORK 


Scattered through the old houses of Aubusson are workshops in which the craftsmen create 
their colorful masterpieces. The shops are intimate and ‘homelike and often possess only two 
or three machines. 


BY THE BANKS OF THE CREUSE 


The history of Aubusson goes back to Roman times when there was a small settlement there by the 

banks of the Creuse. During the Middle Ages it became a cultural center of importance and the 

center of a Viscounty which produced some of the most illustrious troubadours of southern France. Its 

fame as a tapestry manufacturing center goes back to the beginning of the sixteenth century. Tapes- 

try weaving there probably began under the influence of immigrant weavers from Flanders, Flemish 

weavers early took to wandering abroad for work and there are few countries in Europe that can 
claim they owe nothing to them. 


the workshops are made up of whole familie 
grandmother and grandfather, mother at} 
father, daughter and son. Their gift is : 
their blood. They cannot hide their asto 
ishment when certain questions are aske 
them. ‘How can it be,” they seem to be thin: 
ing, “that there are people who do not kno 
what it is to turn a crank and to put tl 
threads on a bobbin, who do not know whi 
a comb is or a flute? What queer people the 
are, these outsiders.” However, I did m 
hesitate to ask questions and we soon becar 
friends. 

Thus I learned that a painter prepares th 
cartoon used as a model for the tapestry. | 
is a veritable painting on cloth. On it th 
painter puts all the forms and all the color 
with all their nuances: the image as it ough 
to appear. It is made in the exact propor 
tions of the finished work since it must serv: 
as a guide to the weaver. It is unrolled a 
the work advances and it is therefore eas 
for the weaver to follow its exact forms 
even its finest lines. The color tones ar 
numbered in a way which the worker alon 
understands. 

When the cartoon has been completed th 
worker chooses the colors and the materials 
His eye is keen, refined and extra sensitiv 
to the slightest nuance; he knows at a glanc 
that that bluish green which must represen 
the shade cast by foliage cannot be achieve 
except by a special dye. He knows that th 
red in a certain flower is not exactly vermil 
ion-red but that it demands a slight mixtur 
of yellow. How many blues, reds, yellow 


and greens there are. They are all of suc 
(Continued on page 31) 


THE GREAT MOMENT 


bobbins and in listening to the sweet music 


When at last a tapestry is finished its every detail in analyzed with shrewdly critical interest. Tapes- 
tries are woven with the underside next, to the weaver and rolled up on rollers as the work pro- 


of the machines. They were essentially ceeds, The design as a whole cannot be seen until the completed fabric is taken from the machine. 


skilled craftsmen. From father to son for 
centuries it had always been like that.” 

I returned to Aubusson but planned to see 
Lurgat later for he had other things to say to 
me. However, I was eager to visit a few of 
the famous ateliers. Had I not come to 
Aubusson for that reason? 

Do not picture to yourself factories with 
thousands of workers one beside the other. 
It is far from that. These little workshops 
are scattered here and there throughout the 
houses in these medieval streets. They are 
intimate and home-like, these rooms with two 
or three machines on which are woven those 
many colored and admirable poems. ‘They 
are composed of all the flora and fauna that 
the eye of the artist alone knows how to cap- 
ture in surprising perspective, in movements 
and rhythms which resemble a symphony, 
and in the rainbow-like colors of the artist’s 
imagination. 

As I approached one of these workshops I 
heard from far off the clatter of the ma- 
chines. Several workers were seated on a 
bench, one beside the other, bent over their 
work. They presented a home-like picture. 
Everybody knows one another and very often 
those who are seated together passing the 
bobbins through the threads with a skilful and 
mysterious motion are relatives. Sometimes 
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CITY FOLK AT A COUNTRY DANCE 


In the seventies and eighties American cities began to send an ever increasing number of people to country boarding houses. Their eaget search for 

recreation and entertainment, their dandified behavior and their absurd ignorance of farm life provided the country folk with abundant amuse- 

ment. Paramount, however, in the shrewd bucolic mind was the fact that the city slickers possessed the money that would help them turn their un- 
productive acres into a going business. 


HOW AMERICA SPENT ITS HOLIDAYS 


IN THE EIGHTIES 


The Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions 


SUNDAY ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


By 1875 the transcontinental trains on the Union 
Pacific were equipped with parlor cars, sleepers and 


[HIS SUMMER more American city dwellers 
han ever in our history seek the delights 
ind exhilaration of open air life. But Americans 
ave not always known how to play with the 
iusto and enthusiasm which they have today. 
he almost universal enjoyment of sport and 
utdoor life we now know was a slow develop- 
nent that followed the Civil War. Before that 
fe were essentially an agricultural people. By 
he seventies and eighties our swift national 
levelopment was underway. Trans-continental 
ailroads were opening up the West; great 
teamship lines were being established; summer 
otels were being built. City dwellers, restless 
nd discontented with their congested, noisy 
treets, were eager to escape to the mountains, 
he seashore, the forests and the lakes. Yellow- 
tone, our first real national park, was estab- 
shed in 1872, but many years passed before 


tourists began to go there in great numbers. 
Many years also passed before most of our 
other superb national parks were established. 
Rocky Mountain National Park, for instance, 
was not established until 1915 and Zion 
National Park not until 1919. 

The average American city dweller was 
cautious and somewhat timid in making his first 
contacts with the great open spaces. Women 
were handicapped grotesquely in their sports 
and outdoor activities by elegantly inappropri- 
ate costumes, by prudish social customs and by 
Victorian reticence. Sartorially men were not 
much better equipped as the drawings repro- 
duced here indicate. They appeared in Ameri- 
can magazines of the eighties and give delight- 
ful pictures of how our forebears behaved 
when they were learning to enjoy their holidays 
in what now seems a remote era. 
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organs which could be used for Sunday services. 


RAMBLING IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


The popularity of the 
White Mountains as a 
vacation region began in 
1869 when the Mount 
Washington Cog Rail- 
road opened, This group 
of mountain climbers, 
however, was sketched 
more than two decades 
later in the bustle era. 


Se 
RON, 


BLUE MONDAY IN THE CATSKILLS 


On Monday morning the. “husband stage’ left the | 
Grand Hotel on Summit Mountain in the Catskills. Its! 
Passengers, as the name indicates, were husbands bound | 
for New York City after a week-end in the country. | 
Their wives gathered on a bluff overlooking the road 


to wave a last farewell. 


PICNIC BY THE SEA . 


Marblehead Neck in Massachusetts was the spot chosen 
by these fashionable picnickers with their large hamper 
of food and a generous supply of champagne. Today 
Marblehead is the pene center of the Eastern Sea- 

oard. 7a 


i AMERICANS IN PARIS 

The departure from Paris after a summer vacation on the continent was 

piten a trying ordeal for the American tourist. When his baggage was 

packed and placed atop a cab the harassed traveler had to face a stern 

yisaged group of hotel employees waiting for the ample tips Americans 
were expected to give. 


ON A TRICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO 


The popularity of the bicycle began in the eighties. At first they had iron 
tires which gave them the name of “bone shakers.” Before the modern 
rubber tired vehicle was developed there were a number of strange con- 
traptions the most common of which was the bicycle with a large front 
wheel and a small back wheel. More spectacular was the tricycle for two. 


BY THE SEASHORE 


Beaches along the Atlantic became popular in the eighties, but it took 

everal decades before the despotism of vigilant Mother Grundy was over- 

hrown and men and women could wear bathing suits which permitted them 
to swim properly and enjoy the full benefit of the sun. 


LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Women took part in the first national lawn tennis tournament held on Staten Island in 1880. 
Firmly encased in the afternoon bustle dresses of the period they were of course incapable of 


developing speed. : 


ARCHERY PRACTICE 


Gentility, discretion and a minimum of physical effort characterized the 

sports in which women indulged in the eighties. Croquet and archery were 

nicely suited to the costumes of the period. More audacious women, backed 
by the advocates of women’s rights, took up skating and bicycling. 


THE STEEPLECHASE 


Horce racing was an exclusive sport in the eighties. 
The fashionable set did not like to share its enter- 
tainment with the vulgar public. 


Old timers in Bisbee sit in the sun and spin 

yarns about the rip-roaring, boisterous early 

days when the mining town was known as 
Mule Gulch. 


THE POSTMAN 
NEVER REIWGS 


IN BISBEE 


by Maurelle Mahoney 


Photographs by Bill Sears from Western Ways 


PONY EXPRESS RIDERS risked their 
necks; modern airmail pilots brave typhoons 
and treacherous passes of the Andes to. get 
the mail through. But the citizens of Bis- 
bee, Arizona, boast that their hills proved too 
tough for the United States mail carrier. 
Bisbee is one of the largest towns in the 
country without home delivery of mail. 
Quoting the postman’s credo, “Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night, 
stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds,” Bisbeeans 
chuckle. It makes no mention of steps! 
Bisbee homes are staggered haphazardly up 
and down a mountain, with one man’s base- 
ment on a level with his neighbor’s roof. 
There is a saying, “Any man with a chaw in 
his jaw can sit on his front porch and spit 
down his neighbor’s chimney.” ; 
Prospective mail carriers take one upward 
glance at homes pasted precariously against 
the mountainside, and shake their heads. 
- Each-delivery would mean about a ten min- 
ute hike, straight-up! 
The town and its sixteen suburbs. are 
strung up the steep sides of a gash in the 
Mule Mountains, which begins above town 
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OK STREET 


Bisbee was never surveyed and laid out in blocks and streets. This is a view of OK Street 
which like Bisbee’s other thoroughfares retains its original name. 


on the west, and zigzags downward toward 
the east. The settlement began as a mining 
camp. When it expanded it had nowhere to 
grow but up. Miners set their homes at 
any angle that suited their fancy, following 
the tortuous trails up the mountainside. Bis- 
bee has never been surveyed, and house num- 
bers, recently assigned, have little meaning in 
its crazy quilt pattern. 

The first mine was discovered in 1875. 
One Hugh Jones, prospecting for silver, 
grew disgusted when his claim showed only 
copper. His abandoned stake became the fa- 
mous Copper Queen mine, which has poured 
over a hundred million dollars into the 
pockets of its owners. 

Next George Warren, grubstaked by an 
army scout, relocated the claim and did some 
prospecting with other miners. He, too, had 
so little faith in his holdings that he bet it on 
a footrace. He lost—tossing away a share 
that eventually amounted to thirteen millions. 


» As ironical compensation, his settlement be- 


came the suburb of Warren. 

The property changed hands many times, 
bringing good or ill fortune to many owners. 
By 1898, miners from all over the world 


were thronging in. Copper was the | 
blood of the town. The old Butterfield ste 
line, noted more for efficiency and speed th 
comfort, lurched over rocky, sandswept tra 
through Apache territory, hauling suppl 
and passengers. Such quantities of ore we 
taken out of the mountain south of town fl 
it split in half. The crack is visible for mi 
around. 

The business section in the eighties cc 
sisted of two rows of crude buildings, — 


»vided by a dirt street so narrow that t 


wagon teams could barely pass. There w 
ten saloons on the north side of the stre 
one of them in a tent; and most of them f 
gambling dens adjoining where “gold jing 
day and night.” 

A picture of Bisbee is given by Mrs. O 
Burgess, whose parents were early residen 

“The main street of Bisbee in 1882 boas: 
of two stores, two restaurants, a barber sh 
a Greek fruit stand, which seldom had a 
fresh fruit, two lodging houses, a butel 
shop, a baker, Kate Sweeney’s newsstand 
jewelry shop, saloons and more saloons. 
that time Bisbee was known as Mule Gul 

“A small one room office in the luml 


housed the first post office. 
ling shelf nailed against the wall that held 
inken ink well filled with ink, and a pen 
' wouldn’t write, was the only furniture 
he small office.” 


Bice many Western frontier towns, 
spectors brought in their families soon 
‘ry the mines were opened. The miners 
ited to establish homes and schools to 
ig up their children, and the riff-raff that 
ows a boom was unwelcome. To run un- 
irable characters out of town, solid citi- 
s organized the “Forty-five Sixty” com- 
tee, named for the cartridge and load of a 
orite rifle of the day. Riproaring Brew- 
Gulch was tamed and subdued to a peace- 
- residential district. 


\n abandoned miner’s shack up the canyon 
m_ Castle Rock, at the eastern entrance to 
le Gulch, housed the first school, attended 
five pupils. Lack of supplies was an 
facle second only to danger from Apache 
ls., Boards across kegs and packing 
es served as desks and chairs, while the 
ther’s desk was a flour barrel upside 
m. Webster’s Primer, the text, was sold 
Miss Sweeney’s newsstand and notion 
e. Talc from the mines was the chalk 
the blackboard, made of two boards nailed 
ther. Drinking water was brought from 
nbstone Canyon by a Mexican boy on a 
to, for one dollar a month. 


jut the Apaches were constantly commit- 
- depredations, and when they drove off 
umber of horses a short distance up the 
yon, the school was moved. Miss Clara 
Iman, the first teacher, writes: 


sisbee’s homes are staggered up and down 

he mountainside and one home’s roofline is 

ften on the level of its neighbor’s foundation. 

he picture at the right shows a typical long 

aa of steps leading to an upper level of 
the town. j 


Parents and villagers united in thinking 
‘the isolated position of the school house 
le it an unsafe place for teacher and 
ils, so we were moved down to occupy 
t was then the Miners Union Hall in 
wery Gulch. The Indian drill was a 
thing, as is the fire drill in schools at the 


é ' foe 


A tilted’ 


present time. Four blasts from the whistle 
at the hoisting works, two short, one long, 
one short, warned the villagers that there was 
danger, and the women and children, as well 
as school boys and girls, sought shelter in the 
tunnel.” 


Bisbee today retains much of its original 
atmosphere. Its main business street still 
follows the original footpath of the mining 
camp. It winds through copper colored 
hills tufted with green vegetation like can- 
dlewicking. At the upper end it branches 
off into the once notorious Brewery Gulch, 
where saloons and gambling halls clam- 
bered drunkenly up the mountainside. 


Streets still bear their zesty frontier 
names. There is Quality Hill, OK Street, 
and Tombstone, Spring and Moon Can- 
yons. Suburbs are Cochise, for the famous 
Apache chieftain of Civil War days; Ger- 
mantown, Tin Town, Don Luis, Jigger- 
ville; Johnson Addition and others. The 
men of Bisbee still uphold their heritage 
with an occasional Johnson’s Day picnic, 
where every man in the bar socks the man 
next to him. 


Not even the staid cold figures of the 
government business census can force old 
Mule Gulch to conform. Besides being 
the largest town in the country without 
home delivery of mail, it is the largest one 
with most of its residents outside the city 
limits. Of the 22,000 population, only 


one fourth lives in Bisbee, and the other 
three quarters are in adjoining suburbs! 

This situation has produced strange 
kinks in the census figures. 


Because the 


Bisbee post office handles the mail for nearly 
the entire area, the census takers used their 
figures in counting magazine subscriptions 
received. This number they extravagantly 
computed over the 5800 head of actual Bis- 
beeans, turning out a ludicrously high rate of 


The post office is one of the important shops for 
nearly every resident of Bisbee on his daily trip to 
town. Bisbee has never had home mail delivery and 
house numbers recently assigned had little meaning. 


The irregular pattern of Bisbee’s streets is ap- 

parent in this view down curving Main Street. 

Houses were placed wherever the miners took 

a fancy, following curving trails up the moun- 

tainside. Long flights of steps leading to the 

homes were often more costly than the houses 
themselves. 


literacy. 

They whimsically ignored drug stores and 
auto agencies, since Bisbee proper has only 
two of each, although there are several in 


(Continued on page 34) 


TSARIST 


by Sergei Kournakofi 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


WHEN THE TARTAR hordes, in one of 
their periodic and oft-recurring raids on 
Moscow, streamed from the Crimea across 
the great southern Russian plains and reached 
the Oka River in 1528 A.D., their scouts, 
pushing to the southern loop of the Moskva 
River beheld the high, steep, densely wooded 
-bluffs on its northern bank. Here lay the 
large estate of Kolomenskoye which was the 
private domain of the tsars of Muscovy. At 
the same time, because it lay smack on the 
southern perimeter of Moscow’s outer de- 
fenses, some six miles southeast of the Krem- 
lin, it was also an important strategic point. 

Many a time between the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries did the Muscovite 
armies assemble here to repel the nomadic 
foes. In 1528 the Tartar scouts did not see 
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any buildings raising themselves above the 
old oaks, lindens and elms of Kolomenskoye. 
But when they returned in a new raid in 
1533, they saw an imposing structure tower- 
ing acruss their path like a warning hand. 
This structure is perhaps one of the most 
interesting specimens of Moscow’s church 


architecture. Unfortunately, Kolomenskoye 
lies off the beaten tourist path and compara- 
tively few foreigners ever see it. 

The Church of the Ascension was built 
in 1532 by Grand Duke Vassili III, when 
his son, the future Ivan the Terrible, was 
only two years old. It was designed to stand 
as a symbol of Moscow’s growing statehood 
and as a warning to the Tartar aggressors. 
The name of its architect has never been as- 
certained, but there is no doubt that he was 


Six miles fro 
stands a group 
fortifications an 
which played ai 
part in some of 1 
periods in Rus: 
Above is the 
which Tsar / 
sacred the par 
the Copper Rev: 
At the left is th 

Our Lady o} 


a man of great talent and intimate knowle 
of both the Russian and Western styles. 
the first time the traditional motifs of anc 
Russian ‘‘wooden” architecture were rej 
duced in stone. The tent-like steeple, 215 
high, is adorned with white stone ornam: 
which give the impression that strings 
pearls entwine it. On the other hand, 
capitals of the pilasters and the facings 
the windows bear the unmistakable stam} 
the Renaissance. 

The whole structure is light. The \ 
name of the church—‘ascension’’—seem: 
have been embodied in its design. 

» Although Kolomenskoye estate is m 
tioned in Grand Duke Ivan Kalita’s wil 
1328, it did not become a royal reside 
until the sixteenth century. Here Ivan 


rible retired with his entourage, engaging 
irayer and festivities. Here Ge troops of 
t Vassili Shuisky assembled and fought 
revolutionary peasant army of Ivan Bo- 
ikov during the Troubled Times of 1606. 
rom the white stone throne on the south- 
lgallery of the Church of the Ascension 
r Alexei Mikhailovich watched his fal- 
| and his soldiers manoeuvre on the 
0. His famous son Peter, the future first 
peror of Russia, used to train the regi- 
its of the new, modern Russian Army he 
| forging on that same plain. Catherine 
ook a passing fancy to Kolomenskoye and 
it a palace which Napoleon’s troops de- 
tyed in 1812. Alexander I built another 
ice, but nothing is left of it now except 
‘Aitchen- -pavilion, 
in amazing structure stood in Kolomen- 
ye until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
y; It was the great wooden palace built 
Tsar Alexis. This palace was, perhaps, 
largest wooden structure of the time. It 
| 270 rooms and 3,000 windows. Unfor- 
ately, this remarkable structure was al- 
dy in a state of serious disrepair in the 
m of Catherine II and she had it torn 
yn on advice of her architects. All that is 
of the palace today is a beautiful wooden 
del in the Museum of Kolomenskoye, a 
uber of samples of wooden doors, win- 
vs, columns and decorations from the 
ce, and a row of acacia hedges which 
rk on the ground the design of its foun- 
ions. 
t is interesting that the grandiose wooden 
icture was built by two simple Russian 
sans—carpenters’ foreman S. Petrov and 
lier I, Mikhailov “with their comrades,” 
i contemporary document puts its. 
sesides the Church of the Ascension there 
two other churches in Kolomenskoye: 
oss a deep wooded canyon from the site 
the palace stands the Church of St. John, 
totype of the world famous St. Basil’s 
hedral on Red Square, and the smaller 
arch of Our Lady of Kazan which was 
nected with the palace by.a-covered.pass- 
way and dubbed “the - church - in - the - 
wr’s-anteroom.”’ 
Di the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Idings there now stand only, besides the 
ee churches, an interesting water tower, 
en erroneously called the Falconry, and 
Clock Tower over the ceremonial gate 
ich marks the entrance to the estate from 
side of Moscow. The rest was destroyed 
‘time, the civil wars of the early seven- 
nth century and by Napoleon’s troops. 
ice the October Revolution, Kolomenskoye 
; been the object of the special care of 
Soviet authorities who, back in the early 
rties, began to assemble here specimens 
old Russian traditional architecture. The 
a is to transform Kolomenskoye into a 
iseum of Russian architectural art showing 
4 old Russian artists and artisans could 
ke of wood, iron and stone. 
The process started in 1930-1935 with 
» transfer to Kolomenskoye of Peter the 
eat’ s little wooden cottage from Archangel. 
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This cottage was built in 1702 on the North- 
ern Dvina for Peter who was then super- 
vising the building of a Russian fleet for 
war against Sweden. The cottage is fully 
preserved, complete with furniture, house- 
hold articles, personal effects and books of 
the great tsar. 

Most interesting and picturesque is a gate- 
tower with sections of the wall of a wooden 


In order to replenish the treasury, Tsar 
Alexis had ordered his mint to coin copper 
money which he ordered accepted at par with 
silver. The big boyars who were running the 
treasury saw their chance to make big money. 
They used copper from their mines and 
coined money over and above the legal limit, 
meanwhile hoarding silver. Prices skyrocketed 
because the market was flooded with copper 


AN OFFICIAL’S OFFICE 


The examples of Russian domestic architecture are authentic in every detail. 


This is the 


office of a seventeenth century official with contemporary grille work at the windows, carved 
wooden benches, candelabra, ink wells, books, documents, cabinets and the candle lighted 
icon in the corner. 


THE COTTAGE OF PETER THE GREAT 


When Kolomenskoye was converted into a 

museum of Russia architectural art this 

wooden cottage of Peter the Great was trans- 

ferred from Archangel. This is the study in 

which the Tsar worked when he was building 
a Russian fleet for war against Sweden. 


monastery-fortress from the White Sea, built 
in typical north-Russian tent-like style. 

One of the interesting exhibits of the Mu- 
seum is the authentic “star chamber” where 
Tsar Alexis’ inquisitors tried and tortured 
“Seditionists.”” Here the inquest into the 
famous “Copper Rebellion” of 1662 was held. 


SYMBOL OF THE OLD REGIME 


When Napoleon captured Moscow his army 

destroyed the Palace of Catherine II and 

some of the other buildings at Kolomenskoye. 

This is one of the palace buildings erected 

when restorations were made in 1824. It is 

preserved today as one of the relics of the 
ancient regime. 


coins. The crisis culminated in an open popu- 
lar rebellion. 

The people of Moscow marched on Kolo- 
menskoye where the Tsar was _ residing. 
Alexis whom sycophant historians have 
dubbed “The Most Mild” had virtually no 
troops at his disposal in Kolomenskoye. So 
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he. received the people mildly and stalled 
them with kind words and promises. But 
when the people returned in several hours, 
the situation had changed: the tsar had sent 
a hurry call for two regiments and some for- 
eign mercenary troops. Alexis the Most Mild 
ordered them to sabre and shoot down the 
“rebels”. That same night, after unspeakable 
tortures in the “star chamber’, eighteen iead- 


Homutova and the Ho- 
mutovs have claimed at 
various times to be 
descended from the 
Hamilton family, but, 
it seems, have never 
proved this). 
Kolomenskoye is 
really worth the trip 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 


The fortress Church of the Ascension was built as a warning | 

Tartar aggressors who were threatening Moscow in 1532. He 

the first time the traditional motifs of Russian architecture 
carried out in stone. 


WOODEN RAMPART OF THE PAST 


One of the most interesting examples of the wooden architecture at Kolo- 

menskoye is the monastery fortress built on the White Sea in 1691 and 

transferred by the Soviet government to Kolomenskoye. Fortifications of 

this kind would have been valueless in western Europe where the use of 

heavy artillery made attacking armies far more efficient than they were in 
the remote hinterlands of Russia. 


ers of the rebellion were hanged on gallows which, providing one 
erected along the road from Kolomenskoye has no car, is admit- 


to Moscow. This was the mild tsar’s answer __tedly long and ardu- 
to the protests of the people against inflation. ous: about an hour by 
Among the many exhibits in the Museum street ear, with one 


there is an ikon of the Savior known as transfer, and a mile’s 
“Emmanuel”. A man and woman in boyars’ — walk to the estate. 

robes are depicted kissing his feet. The man Hereone sees. in 
is Boyar Artamon Matveyev, one of the colorful contrasts, and 
closest advisers of Tsar Alexis. The woman yet in instructive syn- 
is his wife Eudoxia. Legend has it that she thesis two Russian 
was born’a Lady Hamilton. (However, epochs, medieval feud- 
there is no really historical authentication alism cast in stone, and modern Soviet life in the collective farms which surroun 
of this legend; Matveyev’s wife was born in the factories one passes on the road and 


GATEWAY TO THE TSAR’S ESTATE 


A stone wall once surrounded the Tsar’s estate at Kolomenskoye 
entrance gate from the seventeenth century still stands. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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AUBUSSON—THE CAPITAL OF FRENCH TAPESTRY 


inheard of subtlety. that no vulgar 
mutsider could ever learn to deal with 
hem. The man to whom I had been 
peaking learned his craft from his 
ather and his fathér learned it from 
is grandfather and so on back to 
he Middle Ages. “This work can- 
10t be learned,” he said to me shaking 
us head, “it is something that is born 
n you.” 

After the chromatic scale has been 
1oted and when the whole list of one 
housand nuances has been established 
he dyeing commences. Ready-made 
colors do not exist. The colors must 
ye created. A skilful mixture of col- 
rs is necessary to obtain a desired 
‘esult. And how many times it is 
mpossible to succeed in creating that 
yarticular tone which sings and which 
s filled with the warmth that a flower 
lemands. How difficult is to create 
hat tone which alone reflects the 
ilver of a cloud or of light. Dyeing 
is everybody agrees is the most dif- 
icult part of this work. About that 
“urcat had a brilliant idea but I will 
speak of that later on. 

When the dyeing has been com- 
jleted the linens and the silks are 
lried. Then they are put on the bob- 
yins; the cranks and the great wheels 
urn and the bobbins swell with 
hreads of color. The bobbin room is 
1 symphony of color; they are placed 
n shelves on the wall and cover the 
loor. Mother, father, and their pretty 
laughter turn the cranks. Other 
xroups of workers arrange the chains 
which is a type of work requiring a 
special skill. Special pains must be 
aken so that each thread goes on its 
way without becoming entangled with 
he others and without being torn. It 
was impossible not to admire the skil- 
ful hands which know how to 
nanipulate material which demands 
such great pains. 

In one of the workrooms they were 
‘dropping a panel.” That means 
4 piece of work has been completed 
and the various groups of workers 
eather to assist at this supreme mo- 
ment. At this time you see for the 
first time the work which has been 
hidden to the critical eye during the 
weaving. What a surprise! When 
the tapestry is taken from the ma- 
chine and from the imagination—for 
after all up to this point the work 
existed only in the imagination of the 
artist and the weavers—and becomes 
an irrevocable reality there are cries 


(Continued from page 22) 


of delight. I noticed that the dyers 
were the most excited. “Ah look at 
that emerald green! I told you that it 
was too blue. And that yellow—it 
looks like the yellow of an egg and 
yet I made every effort to give it a 
more luminous tone.” And so the 
criticism goes. But more than the 
weavers and the dyers it is the artists 
who are the most astonished. 

“T struggled for years, Lurcat told 
me, to solve the problem which in my 
opinion is the most difficult—the 
problem of getting the tone that is 
desired. That is the basic problem of 
the whole art—exactness in nuance. 
After long thought I found the an- 
swer. I created my palette of colors 
in advance. I established for myself 
a chromatic scale which is composed 
of forty tones which I use and which 
always return no matter what I do. 
I always employ these tones. Every 
painter has his color scheme, colors 
which are his alone. I have five 
greys, a certain number of reds, of 
blues, of greens, of yellows, etc. In 
collaboration with the dyers we have 
found the formulas to create these 
colors. It was the work of an al- 
chemist and it lasted for years but 
we have succeeded. Today each color 
in my chromatic scale has its num- 
ber. We no longer use vague words 
like cobalt blue verging a little on 
the marine. We now speak, for in- 
stance, of blue number 12, green 6 
and yellow 15. Your scarf, for in- 
stance, is exactly my red 3.” 


“Does that mean that you prepare 
your cartoon without colors and by 
merely marking numbers on it?” 


“Exactly, look at this,’ and he 
showed me an enormous cartoon on 
which were written numbers resem- 
bling hieroglyphics. 

But I said in astonishment, “How 
can you judge the effect of the com- 
pleted work if you do not see the liv- 
ing colors before you?” 

“Tsn’t the musician capable of com- 
posing without hearing beforehand 
the little notes which he inscribes on 
paper? Of course, a great deal of 
practice is necessary. My new students 
have not had it as yet.” 

I thought of Beethoven who com- 
posed one of his greatest works when 
he was completely deaf. Just as there 
is an inner ear so is there an inner 
eye. The great artist does not have to 
see colors he knows. Red 33 sings, 


burns and lives within him. It is the 
other people who have to see. It is 
for them that the artist creates. 


And so the work at Aubusson pro- 
ceeds. There is no factory which is not 
busy. Two million square meters have 
been woven since 1939 in addition to 
a number of experimental works or 
fragments. These fragments are begin- 
ning to be celebrated. As the name in- 
dicates they are sketches which afte 
made before the beginning of an im- 
portant work. On them the artist can 
experiment with form, color and tone. 
As a rule they measure two meters by 
a meter and a half and are sold to 
collectors. A certain number of work- 
ers devote themselves entirely to this 
task. These fragments can be com- 
pared to the leaves in an artist’s 
sketchbook, and collectors eagerly take 
them from the weavers. 

I had an opportunity to examine a 
tapestry which was in the process of 
being completed and which was des- 
tined for a church. The story is an 
interesting one. In a little village of 
Haute Savoie a church had been built 
with a mosaic-work facade designed 
by Fernand Leger, a window by 
Roualt, mural paintings in one of the 
chapels by Bonnard, others by Derain 
and a tapestry, fourteen by five 
meters, destined to cover the walls of 
the choir by Lurcat-Aubusson. 

Another tapestry in progress will go 
to the Museum of the Wine of France 
where it will be hung in the room of 
the Dukes of Burgundy. It is very 
large, measuring a hundred square 
meters. It will glorify the wine of 
Burgundy to which the fifteen “am- 
bassadors of wine,’ among whom are 
George Duhamel, Herriot and Lureat, 
offer homage every year when they 
gather in this room. They dine, drink, 
recite poetry and make speeches glor- 
ifying wine. 

This tapestry which will cover the 
walls of the room of the Dukes of 
Burgundy was created with the col- 
laboration of poets and musicians. 
Some of their verses and their compo- 
sitions have been used in the creation 
of the design. 


As I left the village whose streets 
were inhabited by a race of weavers 
who had been given a new life, the 
noise of the workshops mingled with 
the murmurs of the Creuse. This joy- 
ous and carefree river is now watch- 
ing the rebirth of a great art. 
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THE ROAD TO THE TOP OF THE CONTINENT 
(Continued from page 8) 


icy wilderness overhead, and to await 
better weather. Before we go fur- 
ther, let us name our adventurers: 
they were Pete Anderson, Billy Tay- 
lor and Charlie McGonogol—rough, 
sturdy miners who didn’t back down 
from a dare. Among themselves they 
conceded that, so far, they were do- 
ing pretty well. 

Scientific mountaineering, however, 
is possessed of a considerable body of 
valuable knowledge, based entirely on 
experience. One of the first dictates 
of this knowledge is that base camps 
be established at relatively high alti- 
tudes. Shelters must be built and 
food cached all along the route of the 
ascent. Then, if blizzards come, the 
climbers can always retreat to safe, 
provisioned havens. 

The sourdoughs had set out cheer- 
fully, however, without reading any 
books on mountain climbing. In their 
ignorance they stood a better chance 
of climbing into icy oblivion than 
anything else. For provisions on 
their final dash to the summit they 
carried what constituted only a large- 
size picnic lunch. As for base camps, 
such precautions never entered their 
minds. If you had pinned them down 
to it, they would have admitted they 
were reasonably sure of just one 
thing: that, in order to climb a moun- 
tain, you have to go up. And so, 
when the dawn of April 10, 1910 
came clear, they started up again— 
on the last nine thousand feet of their 
journey. 

From the point they had reached 
the route was obvious: up the great 
icy spine that is known now as Kar- 
stens Ridge. This took them up to 
17,000 feet, where a large snow basin, 
later named Harper Glacier, is situ- 
ated. Here they had to make a 
choice. They could see the summit 
and it consisted not of one, but of 
two peaks. One is the south, or true, 
summit, 20,300 feet high. The others 
is the north, or false, summit, 20,000 
feet high. From where they stood, 
the sourdoughs could not tell which of 
the two peaks was. the higher. 


But the north peak was closer to 
Fairbanks; and in Fairbanks, as the 
sourdoughs knew very well, every 
telescope in town was likely to be 
trained on Mt. McKinley, They 
wanted to be sure their friends could 
see them, so they chose the north 
peak. Their vanity—quite pardon- 
able, surely—cost them undying fame. 
How were they to know that, among 
mountaineers, even a few inches at 
the top of a mountain can mean the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure, glory and oblivion? At any rate, 
up they went. 


Scientific studies recently have 
shown that, above eight thousand feet, 
every breath a man takes leaves him 

_with a slight deficiency of oxygen. At 
that altitude pilots in high-flying air- 
planes put on masks and begin using 
oxygen. Unpressurized domestic air- 
liners are compelled by law to stay 
below ten thousand feet except in 
special cases. Above eighteen thou- 
sand feet, specialists in aviation med- 
icine tell us, the effects of altitude be- 
come vicious. Vision becomes blurred. 
Hallucinations sometimes begin. 


It is not surprising, then, that 
McGonogol had had enough when 
they got to within about five hundred 
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feet of the top. The icy wind whipped 
around the ridge and numbed him; he 
had a headache; he was plumb tired 
out. 

“Go on up,” he told the others. “I'll 
wait for you down at the snow basin.” 

Anderson and Taylor struggled up 
the fearful slope, the sun warming 
them just enough to keep the frigid 
wind from freezing them. They didn’t 
stop till they were on top. There, 
Anderson tied the flag to the pole 
they still carried, while Taylor hacked 
a hole in the ice. Then they planted 
the butt end of the pole in the hole, 
and stomped ice and drifted snow 
into a pyramid around it. This done, 
they took a good look at the scenery 
lying all around them for hundreds 
of miles in every direction. 

There were vistas of which they 
had never dreamed: Mt. Foraker— 
“Denali’s Wife,” to the Indians of 
the region—stood twelve miles to the 
southwest, rising to 17,000 feet; and, 
far beyond, Mt. Augustine and Ili- 
amna Volcano, down Cook Inlet way. 
The vast jumble of Talkeetna peaks 
lay nearer, to the southeast; beyond 
them stood the higher Chugach moun- 
tains and the glaciers of Kenai Pen- 
insula. Northwestward lay the broad 
flat plain where the Kuskokwim River 
has its source; and where Lake Min- 
chumina lay like a jewel. 

They looked especially hard to the 
northeast, toward Fairbanks, 160 
miles away, and waved their arms; 
but it was much too far, of course, 
for them to be seen—even with the 
telescopes such as people in Fairbanks 
had. 

Then they started down. 

They overtook the exhausted 
McGonogol, and proceeded down the 
full nine thousand feet they had 
climbed that day, down to the head 
of Muldrow Glacier. Inside less than 
twenty-four hours they had—without 
knowing it—surpassed all records for 
a day’s climb at such high altitude. 

Exceptionally good weather, of 
course, made their feat possible. Near- 
ly two miles up, vertical distance, and 
back again, inside one day! It has 
never been equaled, before or since; 
and mountaineers still exclaim over 
it with envy. 

The sourdoughs returned to Fair- 
banks and presently were telling the 
patrons of Billy McPhee’s saloon (the 
drinks were on the house for the mo- 
ment) all about their trip. They told 
it again and again; but there was, one 
question people kept asking them, over 
and over. 

‘Did you really get to the top?” 

Anderson, Taylor and McGonogol 
got very tired of answering. Finally 
it dawned on them that even their 
friends didn’t really believe their 
story. The realization made them bit- 
ter. Their retort, when someone 
again asked the touchy question, be- 
came: 

‘Hell, yes, we got there—and if 
you. don’t believe it, climb the moun- 
tain yourself and take a look. We 
stuck a flag pole in the top of it.” 

The matter might have ended right 
there, with the sourdoughs’ attempt 
receding into legend. Nobody, of 
course, had been convinced. In the 
popular opinion, Mt. McKinley was 
still unclimbed. So the race to get 
to the top continued. Even while the 
sourdoughs were making their climb, 


Parker-and Browne were at it again; 
but once more they picked the wrong 
approach, and failed. In 1912 they 
returned, used the sourdoughs’ ap- 
proach, and got to within a few hun- 
dred feet of the south peak’s summit, 
when storms drove them back. On this 
climb they proved conclusively that 
Doctor Cook’s claim was a fake. They 
re-photographed Cook’s “summit” 
scene, showing it adjacent to higher 
ground; it was, in fact, only a few 
thousand feet up the mountainside. 
With the Parker-Browne failure in 
1912, however, and the unverified 
1910 sourdough climb, the assault was 
resumed in 1913 by the Rev. Hudson 
Stuck, archdeacon of the Yukon for 
the Episcopal Church. Sharing the 
leadership of this expedition was 
Harry Karstens, a sturdy sourdough. 
Stuck had climbed mountains be- 
fore—in the American and Canadian 
Rockies—and Karstens was a moun- 
taineer of experience too. Others in 
the party were R. G. Tatum, a sour- 
dough; Walter Harper, a robust half- 
breed Alaskan Indian; and Johnny 


Brown, an Indian youth from Stuck’s” 


mission at Nenana. 

So much good weather favored the 
Stuck-Karstens climbers that they 
reached the 17,000-foot snow basin 
with hardly a pause. On their way 
up they had been discussing the still- 
argued question of whether the sour- 
doughs in 1910 had really reached the 
top. Johnny Brown, whose eyes were 
of the keenest, looked up at the north 
peak at this time. 

There is the flag pole they put up!” 
he cried. “It’s still standing!” 

Out came binoculars and they all 
took a good look. Sure enough, there 
was the flag pole! The American flag 
had long since been torn to shreds and 
scattered by the wind, of course; but 
the 14-foot pole was still erect, sharp 


against the sky—“plain, promin 
and unmistakable,” Stuck said. 
The sourdoughs had really--got 
the top, after all, even if it had been 
that of the false summit—three hun- 
dred feet short of the real goal. — 
Good weather continued to favor 
the Stuck-Karstens climbers, and the 
s0on reached the top. They were th 
victors, without any doubt, in tl 
long struggle to be first to set for 
on the top of the continent. a 
Other expeditions have climbed Mt 
Kinley.~ since the Stuck-Karster 
ascent, of course. One expeditio 
in 1932, climbed both the north and 
south peaks; and it recovered a ther: 
mometer left, purposely, by Stuck and 
Karstens. It was of the minimum 
registering type, with a scale going 
down to 95 degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit. The mercury had fallen be 
low that mark, however, receding inte 
the bulb. At some time during t ; 
preceding 19 years, it was estimated 
the temperature on the mountain hae 
fallen to 100 degrees below zero! Sine 
the scale did not go this far, i 
mark is unofficial; but it is two d 
grees lower than the world’s lowes 
record, established in Siberia. 
Another expedition to the top o! 
Mt. Kinley has just been completed bs 
a group of climbers led by Bradforc 
Washburn, climber of several othet 
high Alaskan and Canadian peaks. He 
and his climbers were aided by air. 
planes, not only in landing high uf 
the mountainside and thus circumvent: 
ing the lower reaches, but by the 
dropping of equipment and supplie: 
along most of the route to the top. 
To the sourdoughs of 1910 thi: 
would seem pretty soft. After all 


they climbed Mt. McKinley the harc 
way. 


TSARIST MOSCOW’S SOUTHERN OUTPOST 
(Continued. from page 30) 


former estate of the tsars. 

As you make a bee-line for the 
slender steeple of the Church of the 
Ascension from the suburb of Kotly, 
you see in the distance the great 
smokestacks and huge buildings of 
the Stalin Automobile works. You 
pass a large chemical factory, sur- 
rounded by modern apartment houses 
for the workers. From the gallery 
of the church you see the locks on 
the Moskva River forming the South- 
ern Port. The only falcons you see 
over the plain are planes in training 
flight from nearby airdromes. 

The plain where Tartars still rode 
four centuries ago are covered with 
vegetable gardens which supply the 
numerous canning plants built in sight 


of Kolomenskoye. 

The hamlet of Sadovniki (Garden 
ers) where the tsar’s gardeners live 
and tended the six thousand frui 
trees bearing fruit exclusively for th 
tsar’s table, is now the center of % 
collective farm which supplies Mos 
cow with its vegetable and fruit fare 

On the road, instead of the gallow: 
of the days of the Copper Rebellion 
one sees the pipes of the sprinkler: 
which water the fields. 

A new life has come to the ancien 
domain, but it does not in the leas 
disturb history which is being care: 
fully preserved by the authorities a: 
a monument to the past—both gooc 


and bad. 
* * x 
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WHAT FRANCE OFFERS TOURISTS 


Now that restrictions on pleasure travel 
are limited to a simple show of round- 
trip steamship or plane reservations it is 
estimated that upwards of 75,000 Ameri- 
cans will be among the larger army of 
800,000 or more peaceful citizens who 

will make their first pilgrimage to France 
since the end of the war. ~ 

First-hand reports indicate that the 
French tourist industry has recovered 
with remarkable speed and that hotel ac- 
commodations to suit the modest budget 
‘as well as the fat are available in every 
section of France. As to food, there is suf- 
ficient for both the native and the tourist. 
And the French chef’s old magic with a 
copper skillet hasn’t disappeared either. 
He can still turn even the most prosaic 
fare into a rare and unforgettable treat. 

Although prices of hotel rooms and 
meals are higher in France today than 
they were in the halcyon days of tourism 
it must be remembered that prices are 
up everywhere in the world. In Paris, 
Biarritz, Cannes, Deauville, and other 
fashionable centers a room in the de luxe 
establishments may go as high as a thou- 
sand frances a day or about $8.50 in Amer- 
ican money. But on the other hand less 
pretentious hotels in these areas offer 
the tourist a room for as little as four 
hundred franes a day. Prices of meals in 
France vary with the district and the per- 
severance of the traveler. The tourist with 
a dash of adventure in him will find in 
France exactly the kind of food he wants 
at just the price he wants to pay. In the 
final analysis it’s up to him. 

The American planning a visit to 
France in 1947 should-realize that condi- 
tions abroad are not back to what they 
were before 1940. There are still a few 
hardships like shortages of soap and but- 
ter, and the fact that taxis aren’t easy to 
pick up in Paris because of gas rationing. 
If these little inconveniences can be taken 
in stride the resulting reward will be 
tremendous. Paris remains Paris, French 

_ history and art are still around to be en- 
\jjoyed, and the charm and warm atmos- 
phere of the country and people defin- 
itely unchanged. 

Travel within France is made easy to- 
day by the French National Railroads 
and Airlines. After an heroic job of re- 
construction, the railroads have returned 
to almost normal schedules and trains are 
frequent, fast, and inexpensive. The rail- 
roads have also resumed their excellent 
bus excursions to various points of in- 
terest and seats aboard these vehicles can 
be reserved in advance. 

Air France operates a wide taxi-plane 
service to and from the principal cities of 
France and the traveler with a desire to 
fly beyond into Corsica, Algeria, ‘Tunisia, 
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and Morocco can do so without difficulty. 

The sections of France which are ready 
for the big influx of Americans this year 
are the Haute-Savoie, the Savoie, the 
French Riviera, Provence, and the Bas- 
que country. Normandy and Brittany are 
ready to a lesser degree because of war 
damage not yet repaired. But Deauville 
in Normandy and Dinard in Brittany are 
excellent bathing resorts prepared to wel- 
come and entertain a full quota of vis- 
itors. GIs and their families will be in- 
terested to learn that the French Commis- 
sariat General au Tourisme is busy pre- 
serving the D-day battlefields and that 
bus excursions originating in Deauville 
and Cherbourg are now operating to these 
sites. Tourists bringing their own cars to 
France will find roads and bridges almost 
completely restored. 


TAKE YOUR CAMERA FLYING 


The next time you're on a flying trip, 
take your camera. That’s a tip from the 
airlines who say the art of taking ama- 
teur pictures aloft is virtually unexplored. 
Most persons became so used to the idea 
that picture-taking was tabu during the 
war that it doesn’t occur to many of 
them to carry their camera right along 
with them in the plane. 

According to Merle Oelke, well-known 
American Airlines photographer who was 
a Naval authority on aerial photography, 
more and more people have found that 
it’s just as easy but a bit more thrilling 
to make aerial pictures than it is to pho- 
tograph Junior in the backyard. 

In the air subject matter is unlimited. 
And it’s possible to get clearer pictures 
at high altitudes. The sky is bluer with 


less dense air, so that cloud formations 


stand out strikingly. 


Here are some of Oelke’s suggestions 
for “in flight” pictures: 

The old familiar rule of “keep the 
light coming over your shoulder’ is still 
good. So, if you can, ride on the shady 
side of the ship. 

If you’re using an exposure meter re- 
member your readings might be higher 
than ordinary. That is because the light 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


reflected from the highly polished wings 
and from fleecy white clouds is of an in- 
tense quality. 

For capturing in black-and-white the 
wonderful, awe-inspiring shapes of the 
ever-changing cloud formations you 
should use a filter. A medium yellow 
(K-2) will do very nicely. Of course, if 
you want a more dramatic effect you 
should use a red filter, assuming that you 
are using a fast panchromatic film which 
Oelke highly recommends. 

Use a fast shutter speed. It’s not neces- 
sary to stop down your lens as all of your 
shots will be made at infinity. 

Don’t rest your arms or camera against 
the window sill. Vibration might ruin 
your picture. 

Be on the look-out for close-up pic- 
tures right after taking off or when com- 
ing in for a landing. That is the time 
when one wing will be lowered slightly 
while banking on the turn for the final 
approach. That way the wing doesn’t ob- 
struct the ground view. 


DISCOVERING NEW MAYA RUINS 


Following his discovery of thirty-seven 
heretofore unknown Mayan temples in 
lower Mexico late in 1946, Giles Greville 
Healey, Yale educated photographer and 
archaeologist employed by the United 
Fruit Company, is now conducting a 
party of Carnegie Institution experts to 
the location. Preliminary photographs of 
these astounding ruins lead archeological 
experts to believe that this may be one 
of the most important Mayan discoveries 
of the century. 

The structures are believed to date back 
to the period between 495 and 672 A.D. 
Some of the buildings are in an excellent 
state of preservation, with murals and 
other original Mayan art work unmarred 
by the passing centuries. Many of these 
ancient paintings in bright reds, yellows, 
ochres, greens, and blues show almost life- 
size figures of Mayan warriors and priests 
in full plumage and ceremonial costumes. 
Other wall surfaces contain revealing 
glyphs, astronomical symbols, and codices. 
some painted, others unpainted. 

The largest and one of the best pre- 
served buildings is described by its dis- 
coverer as showing certain architectural 
similarities to the Persian mosque of a 
later era. Mr. Healey explored one in- 
terior area for a distance of more than 
sixty feet from its stone-arch entranceway 
and reported: 

“The stucco is in excellent condition. 
The interior has never had a day of ‘rain. 
Two rooms painted from floor to ceiling 
are as of yesterday. The paintings have 
the general appearance of lush Persian 
miniatures. The rooms contain god pots 
and other significant pottery .. .” 
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TELLTALE HATS OF KOREA 
(Continued from page 17) 


upturned brims. Suspended from a 
red button on the top was a horse’s 
tail, dyed red, and a few peacock 
feathers. In place of a chin strap 
was a handsome chain of amber and 
coral beads. The effect. was most 
dashing and brave. 

However, these lovely hats were 
not women’s at all, but the military 
hat of the former Korean army. 


The dance at an end, we were able 
to approach our host. Wearing his 
former court robes and hat, he looked 
most imposing. The hat was of gold 
filigree. It swept up from an ornate 
band, forming an arch from the front 
to the back of his head. Here it was 
secured, to all appearances, by a long 
wooden hair pin painted gold. Truly, 
it spoke of the pride of a nation in 
their court, their Emperor and their 
ancient lineage. A most aristocratic 
hat. 

At the railway station, on the day 
of our departure for a trip to the 
country, it came home to me more 
forcibly than ever, that in this land 
it was the men who not only wore the 
trousers but also the hats. The only 
woman’s headgear, it seemed, was the 
ubiquitous laundry basket. 


As I watched the crowd on the 
platform, I noticed many “foreign” 
hats among them. Most of these were 
set at all angles but the correct one, 
upon Korean heads with which they 
appeared to have litle in common, over 
minds that had not conceived them. 
They proved, however, that the own- 
ers were reaching out to grasp what 
these hats stood for, namely a mod- 
ernized Korea. 

There were others in foreign hats, 
worn above well-cut foreign suits. 
These were the businessmen of Korea, 
a few of whom had been in America, 
others who had received their train- 


ing in Japan, while some had had it in 
Korea itself. 

There were many khaki and white 
cotton black visored caps worn by the 


military and semi-military organiza- 
tions—for war was closer than we 


guessed—government employees, of- 
ficials and school children by the 
score. But, none of this headgear 


had any tales to tell such as had the 
quaint old hats of Korea. These, 
spoke of social customs and of the 
nature of the people and the country 
they represented. 

As our train moved out, I asked 
Bruce if he thought the people as a 
whole would ever take to foreign 
dress 

“The Japanese have done their best 
to introduce it,” he replied, “they or- 
dered the shaving of the top knot of 
hair, and the removal of the head 
bands, and brought in the foreign hat, 
with which they have done big busi- 
ness as you know.” 

s the train sped on its way 
through the miles of countryside, and 
we watched the people at work in 
the paddy fields, he went on. 

“When eighty-five per cent of a 
population is agricultural, when 
things are homegrown and home 
made, and every village and market 
town is filled with the products of 
native ingenuity, why should they 
change? At least not until the whole 
economy of the country is changed.” 

With this, he settled himself back 
in his corner of the railway carriage, 
and .lit his pipe remarking that he 
hoped he had now heard the last of 
Korean hats for some time to come, 
for we were planning before long to 
leave for America. 

But his wish was not to be ful- 
filled. We were caught by the out- 
break of War in December 1941, and 
forcibly detained by the Japanese 
authorities, 

What I tell of Korean hats from 
the time of my first arrival in Korea 
many years ago, was as true just 
prior to and during the war. Except 
that then “tin hats” were plentifully 
worn for fear of bombardment—and 
tin they literally were. 
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FOR A ZESTFUL VACATION 


The whole family will find gracious 
living, congenial guests at hospitable 
Crestmont Inn. Days are pleasingly 
warm, nights cool. Easy to reach, 
plenty to do.' Best of food, and 
no mosquitoes! Everything for a 
restful, zestful vacation. 
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comfort and relief try 
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THE TALE OF MY PET TIGER 
(Continued from page 11) 


were in despair about feeding him, but 
he learned to lap, though to begin 
with he got more on the outside of 
his face than inside it. Sally, how- 
ever, adopted him at once, and was 
always present to clean him after 
meals, partly I daresay from greed 
and the dislike of seeing so much 
good milk wasted, and partly from 
affection. 

When he cried it was Sally who 
comforted him, and as he grew 
stronger the two of them would play 
together by the hour. 

At first his digestion was very 
weak, but after a while we discovered 
the diet that suited him best was por- 
ridge with raw eggs and cod liver oil 
beaten up in it for breakfast, a little 
cooked meat for lunch, and rice and 
milk or porridge and milk for supper. 
He always had his evening meal in 
company with the dogs and never at- 
tempted to steal their food, but on 
the other hand he would not allow any 
of them to touch his own plate. 

He loved water, and-on a hot day 
would go out on the lawn when the 
garden boys were flooding it by means 
of water brought from the well on 
long tin moveable channels, and either 
roll on the soaking grass or else get 
into the channels and allow the water 
to pile up over his back. 

He loved all the dogs, but especially 
Sally. Sam he held in great respect. 
When, as occasionally happened, he 
mistook Sam for Sally and leaped 
from behind a flowerbed or easy 
chair and landed on the old dog’s 
back, he would retreat from Sam’s 
irritable snap with an apologetic “prt, 
prrt.” 

He could put a world of expression 
into that sound. Every morning he 
greeted us with a happy “prrt, prrt.” 
When he met strange dogs and won- 
dered if they would be friends with 
him he advanced’ upon them with an 
anxiously questioning “prrt, 
Sometimes as happens in the best reg- 
ulated families, he had to be smacked, 
and showing no resentment, would 
merely look up murmuring an un- 
happy “prt” until he was forgiven, a 
very different expression in his voice 
to when the dog-boy fastened a chain 
to his collar and led him off pro- 
testingly to his weekly bath. 

Like all young creatures he was 
very destructive, and could never be 
trusted alone in a room where there 
were cushions or books. 

Sitting in a stationary car seemed 
to give him great pleasure, but when 
it started to move he would get rest- 
less and try to get out of the window. 


“where he went to. 


PREtP Ee), 


One day the panther cub which we ™ 
had given to friends was brought - 
over to spend the day with Tommy 
but the visit was not a success. Al” 
though the panther, after the first 
few minutes offered to make friends) 
and play, Tommy cowered and roare 
with terror in the most undignified” 
fashion, This behavior, we felt was 
a serious reflection on the honor of 
the family. i 

Of course the panther was several 
months older. Furthermore, Tommy’s 
nerves had probably been shaken_ by 
his terrible experiences as a tiny cub, 
for the sight of a uniformed Indian 
with a gun always upset him and, 
every time the police guard at our 
main gate was changed, as happened” 
every afternoon, Tommy took cover 
at the back of the house. On one 
occasion when someone fired at a 
hawk that was bothering our chick-} 
ens, Tommy disappeared for several 
hours and nobody could ever discover 


We all loved the cub, but there” 
came one sad day, when trying to 
amuse himself by teasing a turkey 
cock, he drew blood. In a second 
his wild instincts were aroused and 
before anyone could go to the rescue 
of the unfortunate bird, it was dead, 
and Tommy was growling over the 
corpse, which he refused to relinguialll 
until offered his own dinner plate in” 
exchange. 

Knowing that once having tasted 
blood it was no longer safe for him 
to play with the dogs, we rdnctantil 
set about trying to find a home for 
him, and the best that offered was the 
zoo at Lucknow where the animals 
are free to roam about in large pad-— 
docks. a | 

Attached to a stout chain, Tommy 
accompanied by a Hindu servant of 
whom he was very fond, set off by 
train on his sixteen-hour journey. We 
learned afterwards that when the man _ 
tried to enter a third class carriage 
with the tiger, now the size of a 
large dog, there was panic among all 
the passengers, Eventually the guard 
made arrangements for Tommy and 
his escort to travel in the guard’s” 
van. ; 

At the zoo Tommy was discovered - 
to belong to the fairer sex, and was 
renamed Leila, but later, when my 
husband and I went there to see how 
she was getting on, and _ called 
“Tommy, Tommy” through the bars” 
the tiger obviously remembered us 
and came hurrying up with a pleased 


“prt pret: 
Ete te 


THE POSTMAN NEVER RINGS IN BISBEE 
(Continued from page 27) 


the contiguous district of Warren. 
They never listed industries with less 
than three firms within a town, so 
that no company’s volume of business 
will be revealed to its competitor. But 
as if to make up for this omission, 


they totted up évery bar and café in 
the whole area! 

And’ so even the conventional cen-- 
sus takers fell in with the spirit of 
the town whose history has never 
followed the norm. i: 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the. house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? . 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come. up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you should know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVID. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


i. Walls. 

: XIX. William and Mary, 
Hl. Windows. Queen Anne and Early 
IV. Ceilings, Floors, Georgian Styles. 


Floor Coverings. 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 
X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 


XIV. The Reraissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


Arts anp Decoration Home Stupy Course in INTERIOR DecoRaTION. 


200 East 37th St., New York 6, N. Y. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 


Their Solution. 
XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVIII. Use of Space. 


XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 


ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
amd Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Travel—July, 1947. 


What every bride shouldnt know: 


\Worae ii feels liketo be jon. ae 


What it feels like when your first-born needs an ex- 
pensive doctor—and you can’t afford it... 

What it’s like wanting a home of your own...and 
never quite getting it... 

What it’s like having your kids grow up not knowing 
whether they'll ever get to college... 


What it’s like to see the Joneses and the Does and 
the Smiths able to travel abroad—but never you... 


What it’s like to have to keep telling yourself, “He 
may not have money, but he’s my Joe.” 


There is no cure-all for all these things. 


af ° . . . 
But the closest thing to it for most of us is something 
so simple you almost forget it’s there. 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with'the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Teas the Payroll Savings Plan. Or—for people not on 
Ypayrolls—the new Bond-a-Month Plan at your bank. 


Each is a plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds auto- 
matically. 


Kither one of these plans helps you—as does no other 
system we know of—to save money regularly, automati- 
cally, and surely—and to hang on to that money till 
you need it. 


So if you’re a groom—or a bride—or if you know 
one, here’s a bit of friendly advice to take or to give: 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-a-Month Plan where you have a checking account. 


It’s one of the finest things you can do to start married 
life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


